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Classics. ~~ A New Work of Reference, 


nglish Classics for Schools 
tive, durable, inexpensive, . an = OO 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham .20 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from Zhe Spec- 




















tator - - - - .20 4 
Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe’ - - ; - - .50 O iterar $ 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion (In Press.) - - : 
Irving’s Sketch Book—Ten Selections - - - .20 


™ Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar - - - ° - .20 


Shakespeare's Twelfth Night 65 6 he ee Curiosities. $ 


‘The new series of English Classics for Schools, including the works 
prescribed by the New England and New York Colleges to be read by 
Candidates for examination in English Competition ts just what is By WILLIAM S. WALSH 
needed. The American Book Company deserves the thanks of educa- 
for thus placing the required books within the easy reach of the Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.59; 
young student at prices so low as hardly to accord with the excellent Three-quarter calf, $5.00. 
editorial and mechanical work expended on the series. These little 
volumes will also find many readers outside the school and college class- 


it . ‘No description of the Handy-Book would give a proper idea of its 
Glowhic College: QUACKENBDS, A.M., M.D, Professor of Rhetoric, contents. It is simply a treasury of good things, to open in search of 


something apposite in literary work, to trace the origin of proverbial 


SRS SICK SRK SE 





p } ’ ° : : expressions, to show literary heroes in undress uniform and bring them 
Dr. H arp ers Inductive Classical Series nearer to us than their own writings would do. Mr. Walsh has not con- 
: Now Includes fined himself to famous poets, philosophers, romancers, and historians. 


He tells of the men and women who have written for magazines and 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method - $1.00 newspapers, doing full justice to the American humorists, the inventors 





; Harper and Waters's Inductive Greek Method - 1,00) of slang, and the cant phrases of the politicians. There is not a ’ 
Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer -  1.00| indeed, that 1s not in some way illustrative of literary life and of authors. 
Harper and Tolman's Cesar - : - - 1.20| Even the parodists have a very entertaining chapter. We nae _mever 
i P iroil’ : » . ¢ seen a work in which are so well united all the best qualities of a literary 
sprper nad Sitler’s ViegW's-Acacid ap common-place book ; never one which a writer will find more useful or a 


AN ‘n ee oten: Harper and Stewart’s Cicero; Harper and Castle’s Induc- | reader more agreeable, The arrangement of the contents is perfect, for 


by 4i reek Primer; Harper and Castle’s Greek Prose Composition ; | the subjects are all alphabetically placed, and there is a complete index.”’ 
ANgHarp2r and Wallace's Xenophon's Anabasis ; Supplementary Reading in | —Philada. Evening Bulletin. 
S7elatin ; Supplementary Greek Reading ; Homer's Iliad. 


aN 


¥{_ Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circu- gee Myo y ete tome 
Milars and Descriptive List Sections free on request. Tose 


American Book Company | J. B. Lippincott Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTO! ATLANTA 715 and 717 Market St., PHILADFLPHIA. 
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: alls Sesesesesssseseseee 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


9 THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, 
7 By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, 


Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. 


12mo Cloth, 337 Pages. Price, $1.00. By Mali, $1.10, 


- Wi Prof. HtLu in his Preface says: For practical purposes there is no better definition of a good style than Swift’s Proper Words 
wie in Proper Places. 

4) Differ as good writers may in other respects, they are all distinguished by the judicious choice and the skilful placing of words. They 
y all aim (1) to use no word that is not established as a part of the language, in the sense in which they use it ; and no word that does not say 
what they wish it to say so clearly as to be understood at once, and either so strongly as to command attention or so agreeably as to win 
attention ; (2) to put every word in the place fixed for it by the idioms of the language, and by the principles which govern communication 
between man and man—the places which give the word its exact value in itself and in its relations with other words ; and (3) to use no more 
words than are necessary to effect the purpose in hand. If it be true that these simple principles underlie all good writing, they may properly 
1) @ be called ‘‘ The Foundations of Rhetoric.” 

: To help young writers to master these principles is the object ot the following pages. They are especially intended for those who have 
had some practice in writing, but who have not yet learned to express themselves well. 

The introduction sets forth as simply, clearly, and compactly as possible the leading facts of English grammar, including definitions 
-of technical terms. 

The body of the book is in three parts. Part I., which treats of words, is divided into two books. In Book L., proper and impro; 
expressions, arranged for convenience in classes that correspond to the several parts of speech are set side by side. In Book II., 
; estions of choice between words equally proper are considered. Part II., which treats of sentences, is divided into two books. In book 
} 1., good and bad sentences, arranged for convenience in chapters that correspond to the five important qualities of style, are set side by side, 

In Book II., questions of choice between sentences equally proper are considered. Part III., treats of Paragraphs. 
A -sample copy of ‘‘ The Foundations of Rhetoric” will be sent to any teacher who may wish to examine it with a view to class use, on receipt 
of eighty cents, Special rates are offered for introduction and exchange. 


SHARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers; FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
B 3 4 VV PO OOOO VDP PH PHOSPHO VH SS FO SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOES 
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ANDREWS MFC. CO., 
Manufacturers of Seheot Apparatus. 





Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
Charts. Orreries, 
Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 
A, H. ANDREWS & Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York, 
2158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 








No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 

No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 

No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 

Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $1 ps 
American Desk & Seating Co., 

970 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 


Alfred L. Robbins Co , 


Successors to Science Depart. 
ment, National ‘School Furn 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO. 


Makers of High-Grade Science 














Cotk ges. 


K Valveless Air Pu 
Double ne Acting Static Electrical 
Machi  * ool Dynamos, 
Solar Microscopes. 
Electrical Test Instruments 
and Modern Educa- 
tional Appliances of 
all kinds. 





Catalogue and Sprciat 
NET PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mentwn Tue Scuoor Journat, 


NEW ARC LAMP 
acre tA et ta a 





ia 
~ 





Apparatus for Schools and | 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especiaily in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility, and 
containing 

ARTICLES ON Musicat Supjects or GENERAL INTEF- 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music 

Specialists. Genera Notes on ImporTANT MUSICAL 

Events OF THE MontH. Reports oF ScHooLt Con- 

CERTS AND Competitions, ScHoot Soncsin BOTH 

NOTATIONS anp Suirep To THE CAPACITIES OF 

=~ CriLpREN IN THE DiFFERENT Divisions OF 

oots. Exercises in Sicut-Sincinc 1n BOTH 

NOTA ATIONS. Reviews or ScHoot Music. 

The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 

A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application. 

Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 EB. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 


SCHOOL-ROOM « « 
ECHOES. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


Teachers’ Institutes and Public Schools 











Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Read- 
ings, Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together 
with a miscellaneous collection of bright new music 
and arrangements for all occasions. 


COMPILED BY 


HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 


Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa. 
Price, 25c. per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
|= Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E, 16th St., New York. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musical Boxes. ¢ 
They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 
rfect Musical Boxes 
can be obtained for them. 
oe of all other 


appropriate weddi 

resent. No Musica Box ca 

wear well without Gautschi’s aboen a 
and Check, Pat.in Switzerland znd‘ in ’ the U. 

| Gen. A ‘Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices. 


| Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SON ' 1030 CHESTNUT ST. 








PHILADELPHIA. 














THE 


“WORLD'S FAIR” 


SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


Designed in connection with the World’s Fair, to 
show the progress of Popular Music. Tue Wor p’s 
Fair Series shows bow much of strictly fine music 
can be obtained at the nominal price of $1.00. It 
also illustrates the artistic perfection to which Musi- 
cal Typography and Bookmaking have been carried. 

The verdict of the press and the criticsis that ‘‘No 
such Books HAVE EVER BEFORE BEEN ISSUED AT THE 
Price.” The volumes are: 


‘World's Fair Piano-Music Collection.” 


One of the noticeable musical features of the ** Co- 
lumbian” year; ; Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux, 
etc. 31 compositions ; handsome title-page in colors. 
Large sheet music size ; 144 pages. 


“World's Fair March Collection,” 


FOR THE PIANO. 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as its 
merits are known. It contains the popular marches 
of the leading composers, and stands at the head of 
all similar collections. 3% marches. Large sheet 
music size; handsome title-page in colors ; 144 pages. 


“*World’s Fair Ballad Collection.” 


The song gems of the Columbian year, with hand- 
some title- e in colors. A veritable feast of melody 
from beginning to end. Such a volume has long 
been needed, but xever carried Out until now, 
ballads; large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


World's Fair Dance-Music Collection ” 


Selected from the works of all leading composers 
of Dance Music; an admirable book of bright, 
spirited, a cow music; 36 dances; large sheet 
music size ; handsome title page in colors; 144 pages. 


“World's Fair Song ..» Chorus Collection.” 


A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 
each) trom the most popular composers. The book 
will gratify the popular demand which has long 
existed. /¢ must not be classed with the many cheap 
publications of similar style. 44 pieces; handsome 
title-page in colors; 144 pages. 





Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 








| 
‘Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
| C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. E DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., 


“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 


A perfect book cover in one piece... Adjust- 
| able to all sizes of school books without cut- 


Puita. 





| Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturerandat | ng, No joints on back or sides to come 
¥2 ~-|apart. Send for samples. 
ING OUTFIT15° PRICES, POSTPAID., PER DOZE. PER 100. 
es . | No.1, Fits 16moto8vo. - 25 1.50 
rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 2. large 8vo, and Small 
and Tweesers. Fut up ie nestben wtih Geographies. - .35 2.50 
inl “ 3. “ gto, and Large Geo- 
graphies, - - 50 3.50 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


do amiss to spend seven or eigh 
ht be learned otherwise easil 
Cesar, Horace, Cic2ro, Sallust, 
P+ g tot 


all ee hee te tena o8 10. 
o ce rs. 
's Standard 


Bianeaca’s French Series, ce. 


Greek 4 del: 





me years merely 
htfuily in nen = year. ”—MILTO’ 


ng together so much miserable Latin and 


uvenal Livy, Homer’s Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 


80, 
Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Semd for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13°h &t. 





Schoo) Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 


Boards and School Supplies. 
CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


800 pretty designs tiowers, fruits, gcenes, views, 
birds, animals, crescents, juveniles, etc. Prices for 
12 cards, size Sai inches 8c; 34%x5%; 12c; 44x64 
20c; 54x74 35c; all pretty chromo cards nc 2 alike. 

Samples chromo reward cards. and price jist rchool 
supplies free by mail. A. J. FOUCH, WARRF!., P& 











PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





4 of 


$000 00: 


exceed 24 Lines not to average over 8 words, 


aftér. Sind fo for circulars, 





2 of $100, 
50, 
pauper tess :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet's Penholder. 
Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street New York. 


$200.00 


12 of $25, - 
200.00 


30 of 10, 


$300.00 } 48 ate or amounting 


300.00 § to $10 


Poems not to 
Awards made by competent judges seca 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeAcHERS’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





VACANCIE for lady NoRMAL SCHOOT#GRADUATES are occurring nearly every day, 
even at this season of the year. We have frequent opportunities to 
locate such teachers in excellent schools at good salaries. Last Saturday we had calls for 
four such teachers from very desirable schools, but as our Normal List had become almost 
exhausted by previous demands made upon it, we could not fill these places for lack of the 
right candidates, If you are a normal graduate, can present good credentials, and can 
accept place at short notice we are almost sure to get a place for you if you register with 
us. Remember we charge No Advance Registration Fee but depend on results. Send 

stamps for blanks. W. D. KERR, Manager UNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 
44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Rae mg Pi., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 120}g So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Tagehers seeking atone net Add Cc. RUGG co 
nue aT change a | Palace Hoss B’ld’g.) es 1% x Vine Street, 
weasel wlesy hea CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers i n all of the United States. Teachers 
iesiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Appice Form. 
H. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


DA | LY during the past four months we have been filling positions, and DAILY have new vacan- 
cies been coming in. Many of the a positions in colleges, state norma! schools, academies, 
and city schools have been filled by us this seaso 
Many vacancies are now filled by us on very SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. Address 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, 
LMHURST, ILL. 


After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
you are in search of a position for this Fall, 











If you would accept a better position than you ha 
If von wish a pleasant and lucrative —— next Spring, 


ou Soaire our assistance for 
our interest to join our Bureau ao ee and have our best efforts for twelve months 


f. Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEACHERS? BUREAU, Winchester, Tenn. 


TEACHERS’ POSITIONS. 


Net many teachers are at 1 berty to accept positions at this time but those who are 
will do well to write fully to the manager of the New York Educational Bureau at once 
Send photo, and an agreement to comply with the usual Bureau terms (5% of one year’s 
salary) and you will probably learn something to your advantage. 


it will be to 
in your pene 
ox 





The following from recent letters may be interesting. 


- “With this I send check on account. Kindly acknowledge sameto me at Oregon, Mo,.”’—E Leanor 
AIGHT. 
“The secretary of the Barnwell, S. C., Board cf Education has written me that 1 am elected there and 
I have written for particulars. Meanwhile Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Darnestown, Md., wants my answer 
there. ¥ will let you know how I decide.”—E, Bauper. 
r School is without a princival. Have you a good man to recommend? etc., etc. Salary next year 
$1000. * ‘haw E. Be Clerk, Woodbridge, 4 Later he wrote: ‘“ You are the only agent we are 


writingto. We have a ready twenty-five shoals. ” A little later the gentleman who was recommended 
wrote: “A recent letter informs me that I am elected at Woodbridge at $1000. I am much pleased with 
your agency. ”— Gro. W. GAMBLE. 


Prof. Clements, at Uniontown, Ala., resigned and the trustees elected me. Iam very much pleased. 


Salary $1100.""—A. Milton Spessard. 


“Fredonia, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1892, Miss Kingsland will accept the Hilton position. Notify Mr. 
Stewart.” Very truly, "M. T. Dana. 

““T have secured the Detroit position at $700. Write me there.”—Cuas. O. Cuampers, 

“ I have accepted the East Lake, Ala., drawing position and enclose $12.00 on account.” Very truly, 


Emma Oewel. 

“ I have to thank you for your help in securing for me the position —_ Mr. Thatcher, (Nordhoff, Cal. 
$000.) I will be in to see you svon,.”” Very truly, O. H. Bronson, (Yale ’92.) 

‘I desire to take this occasion to thank you for the effort you have put forth in my behalf. I have 
been a member ot a number of agencies at different times but can pen Ay that your work has proven the 
most reliable of any of them. I was offered the first vacancy you notified me of as well as others. aries 
were generally as you stated with the exception of the Denver place (offered to me) which was a great 
suprise.”—F, J. Thomas, Meadville, Pa. 


And the fact remains that wide acquaintance, unusual facilities, 
prompt honest work seldom fails to aid a really successful teacher. Further 
particulars by mail. Address H. S. KELLoGcc, Manager of 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Sth Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choi 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
i E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Voerx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or ress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, . 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 











address 


For larger salaries, or change of locatio . 
rn St., 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’* Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
$3 East 14TH Street, N. Y, 








for en, 
NO FEE (2x. teeistration. | AMERICAN 
the best tenehane or Public or| SCHOOL’ 
Private SW vith for} BUREAU. 
stamp. — 
P. ¥. WUYSSOON A +m M's" r.| Estab. 1885 








ADDRESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 
JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLIGHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURKITURE. 






R56. 





All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most lete 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 


App#ratus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
ey oa from the Nursery to the College, Send 


or Catalogue, 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, 


J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t.. New York. 


Musica), far sound saneh bly satie- 
factory Bells for schools, ~ urches be. 


WERE TRY ob Rv. it {s2e8. 


Description and prices on application 


The finest quality of Bells fer Churches, 

Chimes.Schools.etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for Catal and Pri 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., Cincimnati, 0. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tio THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers, 


Bosten. 




























Material (Steiger's); the 
Largest Assortment in America; 





Kraus Kindergarten Guiae, the dest book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
issued. Steiger's mew Kindergarten 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


the true Frosbel System only.  £, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 





hi Blackboard Cloth nies taniacurngts, 








ww, Blackboards 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 


35, 60/E.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 


1889. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





R. &J.Beck’s New Continental Microscope 


The cheapest Continen mag ad on the Market. 
''We are now prepares to offer k’s Continental 
Microscopes at t. ‘ollowing low prices : 


nental Microscope, rack and pin- 
ion course adjustment and with two eye pieces, 


5] 


justwent with two (2) eye pieces, 
No. 175 Cont 


No. 173 Same as 172, with the addition of 1 


inch and 14 inch objectives, - 





No. 172 Continental Microscopes, sliding 
No. 176 Same as No. 175 but with 1 inch 


and 4 iach objectives, 


course ad 


All schools and coll 
m Free of Duty and can thereby secure a 
vi large reduction from the above prices. Special 
Duty Free prices quoted on application. 


are entitled to import these 


LS) al Offer on Prepared Specimens: 
2% Entomological Objects, assorted, incase, only $5.00 
2 Botanical _ pe S +" $00 
2% Pharmaceutical “ = « 600 
25 Patho! al sad bo 5.00 
% Histological * « bad -“ © 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 


Sole American Agents for R. & J. Beck, 
38, 35 & 39S. Tenth St., cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA 
Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue of Accessories 


give Tetoara ic Supplies. Write for description of 
BECK’S pA BACTERIOLOGICAL STAR, Price, 





BE FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partments. First-class chers wanted. N 
EpvucaTionaL Bureav, 3 Clinton Place, N. 


QUEEN & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
xo Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 








Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 








20 VESEY ST., New York, 





** The Best Methods Demand.”’’ 
e THE e« 


New Script Primer, 


A Child's First Book. 
ALL IN SCRIPT. 
With Transition to Print. 


Sample copy, 20 cents. 





5000 Sold 





BEFORE THE list COPY 


WAS BOUND. 


Cities, counties, and towns 


have already adopted it. 


Potter & Putnam, New York. 








BARNES ¥ 







Phete. 
_ Steam Engines, 





OOD POSITIONS LARGEST in the WORLD 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


COD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WOKLD’S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14rH STREET, 
New Yor«. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





Dyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


‘Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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RHE meaning of Christmas is becoming 
better understood year by year. It 
is The Children’s Day. Just how 
this has come about is a matter of 
considerable history. At the bottom 
of it is the fact that all days of re- 
joicing involve the family—by which 
is meant the children ; so that the appropriation of 
Christmas by the children is entirely natural. 

Let the school-room then rejoice over the coming of 
this day ; it is not necessary that it: be a day of gifts, 
let that be reserved for the family. But let the spirit 
of the day enter the school-room ; “ Good Will from 
the Highest to Man.” It will be well for the teacher 
to study to give expression to this angelic utterance. 
Let him attempt to impress the Christmas spirit within 
the wallsof hisschool-room. This will not come through 
a lecture or sermon; but the reason of celebrating the 
day should be mage plain to the very youngest. 

For exercises to express the joy and freedom of the 
school, some most appropriate materials are provided 
for the teacher. Let there be something done even in 
that school-house in Iowa out on the prairie, where 
there are only seven pupils. Let glad songs arise. Let 
the children go home from their exercises, to add new 
brightness to their households. 





> 


The delay in receiving this issue of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL is occasioned by the removal of the printing plant 
to the new building at 61 East Ninth street. At the 
first opportunity this building will be fully described to 
our readers. 

Any delay in receiving books ordered will be due to 
the same cause. All possible patience is asked; the 
task of removal was a vaster one than was anticipated. 


ee) 


Who is responsible for the erection of an educational 
building at Chicago? is asked. Wereply the EXECUTIVE 
ComMITTEE. This is composed of the president of the 
council; L. J. Gage ; Director General Davis (all known 
to be in favor of it) and Ferdinand W. Peck, Robert A. 
Waller, Henry B. Stone, Edwin Walker, W. D. Kerfoot, 
Charles H. Schwab, A. H. Revell, E. P. Ripley, C. L. 
Hutchinson, J. W. Ellsworth, R. C. Clowry, J. J. P. 
Odell, E. R. Butler, T. J. Lefens, and W. T. Baker. How 
many of these are for or against erecting a building for 
educational purposes, is not known. Word has gone 
over the world to gather educational materials, now all 
is as “ whist as mice.” 

Let the members of this executive committee bestir 


themselves ; the American people’ will not tolerate any 
neglect of the educational interests of the country. 
> 

Thanksgiving day was mainly devoted in this city to 
witpessing a game of football between students of 
Princeton and Yale universities. Those who have been 
anxious to promote athletics in the colleges had a good 
opportunity to see the results up to this time. Physi- 
cal training is one thing, “athletics” another. The lat- 
ter give rise to moral and spiritual degeneracy. The 
scenes in the city, enacted by the several thousand stu- 
dents, were disgraceful in the highest degree. If the 
authorities in Princeton and Yale, etc., take no notice of 
them they are unworthy of their places. THE Jour- 
NAL has always opposed “athletics” because there were 
discernible in those crazed by them the marks-of spirit- 
ual degeneracy. There has now time enough elapsed to 
get the opinions of those who have graduated from the 
colleges and have given a backward look. They unhesi- 
tatingly lament the influences that are now so power- 
fully at work. The athletic craze must yield to physical 
training or the colleges will fail of the purposes for which 
they were founded. 

> 

The suspension of Zhe Primary School \eft due the 
subscribers a number of issues, to supply which it has 
arranged with Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co., to substi- 
tute the Primary ScHooL JouRNAL. This paper will be 
sent to subscribers without cost until the number of 
issues for which they paid has been completed. 

The Editor of Zhe Primary School says : We trust the 
excellence of the help it affords will atone for the long 
delay with which our kind friends have been so patient. 

Of course, this interim has been occupied in endeav- 
ors to resume the publication of our paper, by placing 
it on a firm financial footing. This seems at present im- 
possible, but the misfortune is chiefly ours. We are 
quite confident that our subscribers will be so well sat- 
isfied with THe JouRNAL, as to renew their subscrip- 
tions as fast as they expire, just as they would for 7/e 
Primary School. We never fully realized the superior 
value of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL, as a practical paper, 
until our scissors were employed in furnishing “selected 
matter” for Zhe Primary School. A glance through 
the numbers published will quickly reveal what a reser- 
voir of suitable material we found it while enlisting our 
corps of original contributors. The excellence of this 
material helped to give Zhe Primary School its “ start.” 

Not only is THe JourNat a perpetual fund of just 
such hints as our friends signified their need and pref- 
erence for, but the monthly issue we send them has the 
great distinctive merit of Zhe Primary School as a 
whole. /¢ is a department paper—devoted wholly to the 
work of primary grades. While bidding our readers 
a reluctant editorial farewell, we cannot but congratu- 
late them upon the character of the journal they are to 
receive in our stead. FE, E. Kenyon, 
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Kindergarten Principles in Other 
, Grades. 


By Mrs. Susan HarriMAN, Halifax, N. S. 


It is interesting to look abroad and see the wonder- 
ful growth which has characterized the kindergarten dur- 
ing the few years which have just passed. Marked prog- 
ress has been made in the large cities, and when one 
takes up an educational magazine, he sees so many arti- 
cles relative to the kindergarten, so many references to 
kindergarten philosophy and principles, that he is 
almost led to think that all the little ones in this broad 
land are to be found at the stroke of nine, sitting in the 
kindergarten morning ring, and drinking in kindergar- 
ten love and sunshine. But put aside the educational 
paper and walk among the people at large, and how few 
can be found who ever heard of this system, and who, 
having heard of it, realize its value in the educational 
work of to-day. And leaving out of consideration those 
primary teachers who have as near neighbor a kinder- 
garten, and the atmosphere of whose room is therefore 
tempered by Freebel’s love and light, and setting aside 
those wide-awake teachers who, though living far from 
kindergarten centers, are so alive to the methods of the 
day, and so quick in adopting them, how many primary 
schools there are where the same methods which pre- 
vailed in the era of spinning wheels are used. 

A long time must necessarily elapse before the kinder- 
garten, in all its completeness and beauty, can find a 
foothold in the wide-stretching country districts, and 
must these children be deprived of Freebel’s legacy to 
childhood? Dispensing with the weaving mats, the at- 
tractive beads, the building gifts, may they not yet have 
the advantage of that which is still better—Freebel’s 
principles ? 

These principles should command the respect of all, 
for they represent not the views of one man, but of 
many, reaching back to the time of Plato, and evolved 
by such men as Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and last 
of all Froebel, who systematized, improved, and put upon 
a practical basis, the views of the others. Again they 
are founded upon child-nature itself, which is essen- 
tially the same throughout city and country. 

And now let us consider a few of these principles, 
which can be characterized in three ways : 


1. Easily applied by a willing mind. 
2. Insuring rich and practical results. 
3. Incurring no expense. 


First of all, there must be love for andsympathy with 
childhood—not outwardly assumed, but inwardly felt and 
outwardly expressed. This may seem too apparent to 
mention, but one sees the necessity of doing so, after 
seeing the hush which falls upon a merry group around 
the school-room door, the falling back to right and left 
as the teacher advances, and, marching between the 
ranks, enters the door with neither smile nor word of 
recognition. The way in which a teacher enters the 
room is an index of the whole day. The cheery, bright 
“good morning” to the dull, logy boy, the quiet digni- 
fied greeting to the loud-voiced lad, the pat on the head 
to the little tot too bashful to raise her eyes, the ac- 
knowledgment of a flower timidly offered, the busying 
of hands and restless feet in letting in the sunshine 
and putting the room in order—all these tend to give 
the homelike atmosphere of the kindergarten, in which 
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the little human plants entrusted to our care best 
thrive. 

Secondly, there must be activity. The reason of this, 
and its relation to a principle to be considered later, is 
seen if we observe the little three-year-old at home, for 
active he must be regardless of circumstances. He may 
be tearing a bit of paper into still smaller bits, or he 
may be emptying his blocks upon the floor for the ex- 
press purpose of picking them up again, only to be 
thrown far and wide once more. He may be engaged 
in the simple act of running from one place to another, 
but of all these activities one thing is characteristic, the 
child is intent upon it. He is never guilty of aimless 
activity. The running from one side of the room to 
another may seem aimless, but the bright eyes and happy 
smile prove that he has a perfectly legitimate aim—en- 
joyment, resulting from a method of physical develop- 
ment. Now what can we learn from this observation? 
A principle most important to those whose work it is to 
educate these little folks, namely that activity and znter- 
est are one and inseparable in childhood. Let the hand 
and mind work together. 

But as the child grows older we see more definite aims 
in his activity. His senses are developing rapidly and 
he exhibits unbounded curiosity as to the qualities of 
different objects and the relation of parts to the whole. 
Every object must be handled and if possible taken apart. 
The little maid is no longer contented with a doll whose 
figure, face, dress, and shoes are all represented in one 
and the same piece of rubber. Instead, a doll whose 
clothing consists of as many pieces as that of the little 
mother herself must be provided, and the dressing of 
the doll, observing due order and precision in the rela- 
tion of the parts to the whole outfit, gives joy to the 
child’s heart and furthers her education. 

Activity and free use of the senses are then necessary 
in interesting the child, which is of course the founda- 
tion of good work. 

Next we must proceed from the known to the un- 
known. When the child raps at the-primary door he 
finds himself introduced into a strange world, peopled 
with strangers, and in most cases, to a discourse on 
strange letters and figures, as incomprehensible and un- 
interesting as Greek. Is it to be wondered at that 
there are so many confused heads on the shoulders of 
the public school pupils? If we wish a pupil to feel at 
home should we not receive him as we would a friend 
in our home? Should we not try to enter into his 
little experiences, talk of those things which are of in- 
terest to him, rather than expect him to be interested in 
our work and conversation? If we pursued this plan 
how much respect we should have for those now desig- 
nated as stupid. They fail to remember how many 
threes in nine, but ask them about the picnic last sum- 
mer and they will remember mere details even, forgot- 
ten by us, and if talked with will surprise us with their 
extent of knowledge. Have we notall been at some 
time in the same position as the “stupid child”? We 
have studied various branches, have traveled far and 
wide, perhaps, and are considered fairly intelligent. 
Suddenly a specialist on some subject outside our range 
appears, and without considering our range of topics, 
clings steadfastly to his own, and finding us dumb, sets 
us down as stupid, or at least uninteresting. 

And this is closely connected with primary school 
work, for it is the best possible method of teaching 
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language. And having originated an idea and expressed 
it in words, how delighted the child is when you offer 
to write his thought on the board. With what expres- 
sion he reads it, and all this is notan ideal, but the new- 
est and most effectual method of teaching readirg. 
The wisdom of this method is proved by the happiness 
attending the work, for there is no more pleasing sight 
than a teacher leading her little flock from board to 
board, as she teaches them to read, by writing their 
thoughts. 

Finally we must proceed from the concrete to the ab- 
stract. This principle is especially applicable to number 
work, and we see not only numbers, but the principles 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
taught by means of beans, shells, or sticks, learning, 
through the sense of sight and touch, of “dings before 
struggling with figures, the symbols of things. 

One more principle I must mention briefly ; namely, 
sufficient freedom of action to allow development of 
character. “Character develops in the stream of life,” 
and a certain freedom in the school-room gives oppor- 
tunity for the little courtesies of life which can be 
lgarned only through doing. Character may not be 
mentioned in the school curriculum, but it should be 
the aim of every teacher, and it cannot develop amid a 
system of iron rules. 
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The Heart and Motives of the Child. 


By Anna B. Baptam, Dorchester, Mass. 


Do we in the primary grades bring that beautiful 
spirit of faith in child-nature into our work, until it per- 
vades the whole atmosphere of our teaching, as Fre- 
bel’s spirit pervades the kindergartéh? Are we as 
anxious to learn the ways of the teacher, who is build- 
ing child-character, daily, as we are to learn those of 
the successful teacher of the latest methods in reading, 
number, or elementary science? Are we not prone to 
sift, and sift, and sift again our ways and means of ele- 
mentary teaching, till, like the loaf made from the finest 
wheat flour, in our attempt at lightness and whiteness 
of the mental food we offer the child, the strength-giv- 
ing, muscle-producing forces for his moral growth are 
lacking, just as the proper elements for a healthy: body 
have been left out from the loaf of modern wheat 
bread ? 

These questions 
consider. 

Voltaire tells us : “ Bring together all the children of 
the universe ; you will find nothing in them but inno- 
cence, gentleness, and fear. Were they born wicked, 
spiteful, and cruel, some signs of it would come from 
them, as little snakes strive to bite, and little tigers to 
tear. But nature having been as sparing of offensive 
weapons to man as to pigeons and rabbits, it cannot 
have given them an instinct to mischief and destruc- 
tion.” 

This faith in child-nature serves like a watchword 
and an inspiration ; for, if we turn to nature, we find 
that she is ever true in her works, and her most beauti- 
ful creation, the most worthy to call forth the highest 
inspiration of soul and mind is the little child. The 
little child, if left to its natural impulses, irrespective of 
conditions and environments that tend to hamper its 
perfect soul development, would remain “a child of na- 
ture” always ; it is, only, when warped and distorted by 
the direction of its impulses into tortuous channels of 
wrong doing that we need to question its motives of 
action ; for, Joubert tells us, “ Children have more need 
of models than critics.” A 

If only the little child, fresh from the hand of na- 
ture, could have the ideal, beautiful teaching, the latent 
motherhood in every true woman’s heart would sug- 
gest, what might not be accomplished in the line of char- 
acter-building inthe family, in the school! But the 
child, whose early training has been such that the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong have not been impressed 
upon his little mind by discerning either mixed or 
doubtful motives of conduct in those who guide him, or 


are serious ones for the teacher to 
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who associate with him, is indeed fortunate not to have 
learned the first lessons of diplomacy that have come 
to less fortunate little ones, for, “ The least, and most 
imperceptible impressions received in our infancy, have 
consequences very important, and of a long duration.” 

There are vital questions the earnest teacher would 
often like to have answered in some way that would 
throw so strong a light upon the heart of the little 
child that she could indeed read it aright ; hence, she 
ponders, “ When does the child first become conscious 
of truth as distinguished from falsehood?” for, it is her 
firm conviction that but a few of the little human twigs 
come forth from the family tree bending naturally in 
the wrong direction. 

True, there may be a few abnormal cases, in a class ; 
such cases, must needs call forth the tenderest pity, the 
gentlest sympathy, the deepest solicitude, the sublimest 
faith, and the greatest patience that can possess the 
soul of a woman. Think what it means fora child to 
enter the world crippled in its soul’s energies! We 
have the tenderest compassion for the child who comes 
into the world crippled in body, or with locked senses, 
“the gateways of the mind,” but our compassion fails 
us, alas, often, when it is most needed for the child 
whose soul is fettered in this way through the selfish- 
ness and sin of its parents. 

Again, the earnest teacher’s attention is arrested by 
the thought, “ When does the child discriminate between 
right and wrong? What isthe motive that directs his 
choice of action ?” 

In her perplexity this problem comes to her to be 
solved, “If never deceived, would he ever learn to de- 
ceive ?” for, if in sympathy with children, if she be aided 
by a knowledge and a comprehension of the laws of 
childhood, she believes that, as a rule, when the child 
comes from the hand of nature, “ His soul 1s yet a white 
paper unscribbled with observations of the world, where- 
with at length it becomes a bi@red note-book.” 

Instances come to her out of her own experience 
with children to read aright the motives that determine 
the direction of the impulses, and the subsequent acts 
of her pupils, and she wisely guides the thought of the 
little fellow, who, upon accidentally breaking a cher- 
ished candy toy, answered her words of sympathy with 
the sturdy words, “I wanted to,” by saying, “ You mean 
you are going to be brave and not cry ; but you did not 
really mean to break it, or want to break it, I am sure.” 
The satisfied look of the child at having his bravery 
understood and expressed in words, is ample reward for 
his teacher, who has taken time to read his motive, and 
put it into language, that he can apply in the future ex- 
pression of his thought. 

Again, her intuitive powers lead her to judge lenient- 
ly when her pupils, seemingly, consciously exaggerate 
in their statements, respecting places and events ; for, 
she knows that their early and crude ideas of space, 
proportion, and time, are very prone to be erroneous. 
Keenly observant of the vivid imagination in many chil- 
dren, she wisely directs their thoughts into proper chan- 
nels, and leads them to distinguish between the rea/ 
and the “ make-believe,” by judicious language lessons, 
and by stories and poems told or read to them. True, 
she may be puzzled by the recital from a child of a list 
of presents received at Christmas embodying nearly 
everything named by the other children in their several 
lists, but she judiciously answers the child by some such 
words as, “I am glad you could remember so many of 
the presents the other children had ; after school we 
will have a little talk about your own.” As she recalls 
some characteristics of the child she is able to ascribe 
this “flight ot the imagination” to its true motive, a 
love of display, and her inventive mind seeks fresh 
means of checking this fault, which if left to develop 
must needs lead to boasting, and, ultimately, to false- 
hood and deceit. 

“The little foxes that spoil the vines” she resolves 
shall be “barred out” by every means that a fertile 
mind, a generous heart, and “the faith that makes faith- 
ful,” can furnish her in the smallest details of her high- 
est work, namely, character-building. 
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Christmas with the Little Folks. 


By Ipa GILbert Myers, Principal Normal School, 
Washington, D. C. 


My girls, upon going out to teach, are constantly 
coming back to compare work, and to submit ideas and 
plans for the future. When these bright, new teachers 
begin to talk there is little for me to do except to grow 
wiser and stronger from their enthusiasm and insight, 
their freshness and vigor. 


One girl about whom I want to tell you dropped in, 
not long ago, “to ask a hundred questions.” After 
these had been asked and settled—by the way, there 
were not a hundred—she went right on talking of what 
she had done, and what she wished to do. She told me 
all about her Columbus day ; how she bought each child 
a little flag ; how lustily they cheered and how she has 
yet a few minutes now and then when she tells a short 
story out of our new-world life, so firing the hearts of 
these young Americans that they Aave to take their 
flags down from the wall, where they are grouped, “ ¢o 
cheer just once more.” She said that after this the regu- 
lar work went on evenly, and much more heartily than 
before. 


“Now I’m getting ready for Christmas,” said she. 
“ Do you think itearly? Well, I’m getting myself ready, 
now. I didn’t know enough to give my boys a Christ- 
mas without study so I set to work. What am I study- 
ing? Christmas legends and customs. I want the 
boys to know how other chiidren feel toward this splen- 
did Christmas spirit ; how they greet it and take it into 
their lives. I am working these stories over and over 
to make them as simple as the lads themselves, but try- 
ing very hard to keep them beautiful and strong. Dur- 
ing the Christmas month I shall tell them to the chil- 
dren, two or more a gigek. Then they will give them 
back tome. The stots will make good language les- 
sons, and those who don’t believe much in heart cul- 
ture may look upon them simply as such. 1 shall be 
glad and satisfied, however, if I can bind the hearts of 
these boys of mine to child life everywhere by the 
great, unselfish, joyful spirit of the Christmas tide. This 
time ofall others belongs to the children, so [ shall give 
it all up to their real enjoyment. They are going to 
have—not what somebody else calls a ‘ good time,” but 
what they call one. It doesn’t take much to fill chil- 
dren clear up to the brim with happiness, and mine shall 
bubble over with gladness this once. Some of them are 
better conditioned than others, but these must reach 
down a little, and the others must step up until all are 
on a common level of unselfish pleasure. It will do us 
all good, I know. 


“One glorious day last week I walked into the country 
to find the very best place for us to gather green things 
to decorate our room. Later we shall all go after them. 
The boys are sturdy fellows so it will be fun for them. 
We shall wear a genuine Christmas look with our 
wreaths and garlands, all woven by ourselves, and put 
into place by the boys. The crowning feature is to be 
a Christmas tree. On this everybody is to have what 
he wants. Perhaps there will not be a single useful 
thing there, but I’ve noticed that the children who have 
shoes and stockings, and jackets, given them, don’t 
seem as happy as those who get the foolish, simple toy, 
on which the heart has been set, and for which beseech- 
ings have gone out for months. I was like that too. I 
can remember what a charm hung about a dear, old 
grandmother until one Christmas when she gave me a 
pair of stockings. She never seemed quite the same 
after that.” 

“Who will buy the presents? I shall. It can be 
done easily, for their wants are very simple. I’m find- 
ing out a little here and there, now and then, what each 
one wants. Not long ago one of the boys said he hoped 
Santa Claus would bring him a ‘nanny-goat.’ I didn’t 
quite see how I could manage that, but I tried to be 
sympathetic. You can imagine my relief when he 
added, ‘If I don’t get a nanny-goat I’d rather havea tin 
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horn next. He’ll get shat. Have I wearied you with 
all of this talk about ourselves and our work? I hope 
you like what we are doing.” Then she went away 
leaving me to think about what she was giving her 
“boys,” by this apparent break in the established order 
of things to take time in her busy school-house for the 
Christmas stories and songs, for the walksin the woods, 
for the decorations, and the tree. I fell to reckoning 
upon the results of this course. Working back into my 
experiences with children, I found that the happiness 
and active interest in these things would probably facil- 
itate work to sucha degree, that nothing need be left 
out of the prescribed course to make a place for this. 
Even if something should be omitted it would seem jus- 
tifiable, in the light of the advantage gained by stop- 
ping to take in the Christmas spirit. The lines indi- 
cated by that young teacher will bring into any school 
greater unselfishness, broader sympathies, more infor- 
mation, more culture, more skill in doing, more happi- 
ness—a larger, truer life. It will throw teacher and pu- 
pils into relations of closer acquaintance, and better 
understanding, and more helpful co-operation. It will 
put all on a higher piane for the New Year, with its du- 
ties and its pleasures. I’m sure “it will pay,” pay even 
the most calculating of us. 


¥ 


Are all “ Ruts” Narrow ? 
By A. C. SCAMMELL, Milford, Mass. 


Why so much talk against ruts? We teachers are 
so cften warned against walking in them, that we have 
come to think Them pitfalls, and are studying how we 
can soonest fill them, or bridge them over, with “aids 
and devices.” Do you suppose, teachers, we could fill 
them, if on some day of despair, we threw all our books 
on “Methods,” “Theory and Practice,” “ Psychology,” 
with all our “Helps,” into these same ruts? O, no; they 
are deeper than we think. The mental wheels of good, 
intelligent people who lived more than two centuries ago, 
first dented the educational road, and since then, each 
generation of thinkers have deepened and widened the 
breach, till it cannot be filled in. Then, since ruts are 
to stay, why not walk in them sometimes, learning as 
we go? 

In some of the best periodicals of the day, appear 
articles by different writers, on widely different sub- 
jects; yet to even a casual observer, they have the 
same imprint, or seem like the mental offspring of one 
cultured mind. Twenty years ago, these writers were 
pupils in the one school of a New England village, which 
has the deserved reputation of being literary, growing 
up under the one wisely-guiding teacher, who taught 
them to see and to love the beautiful in nature, in char- 
acter, and in literature. Her pupils studied the same 
text-books year after year ; there was such a variety of 
nature’s out-door books, that it did not occur to teach- 
er or pupil to ask for printed books on nature. Those 
old-time Readers! where could rarer gems of literature 
be found, than in them! Over and over again, were the 
old, yet always new pieces read and talked about, and 
every time, would the page be illumined by some new 
thought, woven out of the pupil’s fancy. The exam- 
ples in Colburn’s, and Greenleaf’s, were so many mines, 
where, term after term, the scholars delved, and were 
rewarded by rich “ finds.” 

I do not speak against the new, broad, easy way, 
made so smooth and level by careful educators ; I only 
plead that the ruts, on each side of the road of the new 
education, be left alone, and that teachers who choose 
to step aside to walk in them, sometimes, be affowed to 
do so, without being called “ passee.” Ruts need not 
be narrow. The beaten path of knowledge, over which 


“the many go so slowly, yet so surely, may be better, 


later on, than the many paths that are grassgrown, be- 
cause the feet skip so lightly over them, a few days or 
weeks in one, and then in another. Teachers, let us 
help to keep the ruts open awhile longer. 
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The Thought Method ot Teaching 
Reading. 


By Supt. EBEN H. Davis, Chelsea, Mass. 


It is essential to the best success of our plan to have a well de- 
fined vocabulary, with each month’s work limited. Random work 
should be avoided at all points. Experience shows that bright 
children encounter no hardship in learning fifty words during the 
first two months,and about eighty during each of the three succeed- 
ing months. It matters little what words are selected, provided their 
uses are well understood ; nor is it necessary that they should be 
easy words, so called. Children will learn to recognize at sight 
such words as pencil, chicken, pitcher, and sgu’rrel as easily 
and quickly as the words cat, dog, hen, etc., but it would be better 
to select those words which are the most natural for children to 
use, It is desirable to spend all of the first five months on black- 
board exercises to the exclusion of Readers, and withthe end in 
view of making the children familiar with a limited vocabulary. 
The words may be considered as learned when they can be read 
in every easy combination. 

Three hundred words in five months will be considered as a 
severe task by the average teacher, and only those who have had 
considerable experience will find it easy, but the number of words 
is not so important as the training which the pupils receive in 
acquiring a good idea of thought, and how to express it. No 
other process affords so good an opportunity for establishing 
good habits, and at a time when they become most significant. 

The vocabulary should contain a suitable proportion of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, etc., in order to admit of the greatest variety of 
sentences, and the greatest enthusiasm of expression. For the 
first two months’ work, from twenty to twenty-five nouns, such as 
may be conveniently represented by objects or toys, will be all 
that will be necessary to develop or excite thought objectively. 
Children are most interested in those toys which represent ani- 
mals, such as the horse, cow, cat, dog, etc., but when there is 
difficulty in obtaining these,on account of the expense, or their 
scarcity, it should be understood that the same results may be 
obtained by using words requiring objects which are more com- 
mon and less expensive, such as pencil, box, top, knife, fork, 
book, comb, etc. 

The objects may be made very instrumental in the child’s edu- 
cation just at this stage. They invite confidence and prevent 
shyness and timidity, help wonderfully to secure and hold atten- 
tion without which there can be no rapid advancement, stimulate 
thought and originality of expression, and aid in learning to read. 

The following arrangement of vocabulary may serve as a fair 
standard of what children can accomplish in a given time : 


FIRST AND SECOND MONTHS, 


Object words (represented and taught by means of objects or 
toys) : horse, cow, dog, donkey, cat, doll, fan, mug, cup, saucer, 
hen, egg, nest, bird, box, bell, top, ball, bat, sheep, chicken, apple, 
basket, pitcher. 

Have, see, has, is, put, may, can, will, run, bite. 

A, an, the, red, fat, big, little, pretty. 

I, it, my, me, you. 

Yes, no, not, in. 

THIRD MONTH. 


Man, boy, girl, lamb, fox, tail, fur, feathers, wool, eye, ear, nose, 
mouth, head, hair, face, hand, feet, nut, squirrel, kitten, pony, 
rabbit. 

Do, did, are, was, fly, lay, play, ride, hit, like, spin, eat, smell, 
hear, wash, comb, jump, catch. 

He, she, we, our, this, that. 

One, two, three, four, five, good, bad, new, old, white, black, 
gray, right, left, bushy. 

Here, there, where, fast, very, too, now, ever, and, on, of, to, 
for, with. 

FOURTH MONTH. 

Tree, leaves, grass, hay, fish, boat, water, book, slate, desk, 
chair, floor, pencil, school, teacher, lady, gentleman, papa, mam- 
ma, tlower, garden, day, night, bed, morning, evening, Christmas, 
Santa Claus, present. 


ie = 


Be, saw, grow, get, make, row, swim, read, write, go, say, 
thank, please, love, buy, give, gave, should, bring. 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, green, yellow, brown, large, small, 
dark, bright, polite. 

Us, your, his, her, him, they, their. 

Yes, sir ; yes, ma’am ; no, sir ; no, ma’am; why, when, well, at, 
up. O, if, always. 

Teach sentences inculcating habits of politeness, as : “1 say, 
‘Yes, sir,’ to a gentleman,” “I say, ‘Yes, ma’am,’ to a lady,” 
“When I go to bed I say, ‘Good night!’” “When I get up I 
say, ‘Good morning!’” “I always say,‘ Thank you,’ and ‘If 
you please,’” &c., &c. 

FIFTH MONTH. 


Brother, sister, baby, house, barn, home, yard, street, summer, 
winter, snow, ice, pond, hill, sled, sleigh, skates, mittens, hood, 
fire, stove. wood, coal, sun, moon, star, sky, rain, wheel, wagon, 
clock, time, o’clock. 

Feel, try, help, let, live, slide, coast, ride, wear, shines, laugh, 
fall, fell, could, burn, tick. 

Warm, cold, pleasant, round, hard, soft, sick, happy, beautiful, 
young, kind, cross, clear, blue, glad, great, long, some, any. 

Who, whose, those, these, what. 

By, down, into, out, over, much, how. 

Add easy proper names wherever desired, in any month. 


Notes. Use'the plural forms and change from declarative to interrogative 
sentences. 

Be careful of penmanship, grammatical construction, and punctuation. 

Review by combining new words with those already learned, Reviews should 
be continued till all the words are easily and fluently read at sight. 


The first use to be made of the objects, we have already ex- 
plained. The end in view is to make the child conscious of the 
relation between language and thought, as well as to stimulate a 
flow of language as the result of thought. The thought may, re- 
versely, be formed, by the use of language. The teacher may 
make a statement, as, “1 have a horse,” and then ask some child 
to tell her what she has. The answer will be, “ You have a 
horse.” If asked how he knows this, the answer is very likely to 
be, “‘ You told me so,” or something to this effect. The teacher 
then confirms her statement by showing the horse. In this man- 
ner children may be led on to see that the thoughts they have 
can be made known to their mates by these statements. The 
point to be gained is to have the thoughts formed by these state- 
ments such that they may be confirmed—made real—by con- 
crete relations. 

A great point is gained in the first steps of learning to read 
when we can get the children to talking freely, and all uncon- 
scious of themselves or their surroundings. The teacher must 
exercise great skill in conducting these lessons, and use great 
caution not to repress natural impulses. Many fail at this stage. 
Even with a full knowledge of the process, it cannot be made a 
success unless the children act naturally. As a sign that they 
are acting naturally, there should be manifest the greatest enthu- 
siasm and interest during the recitation, with the result of secur- 
ing perfect attention, and clear and forcible expression. There 
should be no difficulty from weak voices, but all should speak so 
as to be heard distinctly in every part of the room; nor should it 
be forced. We will here give one more exercise with the objects 
before taking the classes to the blackboard to read from script. 

The teacher is seated in a chair near a table, on which is a box 
containing the objects. She takes one in her hand, adroitly, be- 
ing careful not to display her whole stock, and calls forth, in a 
lively manner, original statements, just such as she sets out to 
elicit. If she desires to show the uses of the personal or posses- 
sive pronouns, she proceeds somewhat after this manner: with 
an object representing a cow in hand she asks, “‘ What have I, 
children?” Ans. “ You have a cow.” 

Handing the cow to ae she asks him what he has. He 
replies, “1 have the cow.” ho has the cow, Mary? “ Harry 
has the cow.” Tell me in another way. “ The boy has the cow.” 
Another way. “ He has the cow.” Handing the cow to Mary, 
and questioning one and another she elicits the pronoun she. 
Then requiring two children to take hold of the object, she elicits 
we, our, they, and so on. 

The time necessary to spend on exercises of this kind depends 
upon the intelligence of the children. The end is accomplished 
when the children are able to make close discriminations as to 
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the objects and the relations they observe, and to give exact oral 
expression to the thoughts thus occasioned. One or two days 
are sufficient for the brighter groups, and one or two weeks for 
the lowest group of all. 

The next step is that of reading from the script on the black- 
board. Some teachers still cling to the habit of using print in- 
stead of script, which is all right if they prefer it. The script 
will answer every purpose equally well, however, and, to the av- 
erage teacher, is a far more expeditious process. There is no use 
for the print, educationally, while the script is of practical utility. 
It is no small acquisition to be able to read script at sight ; be- 
sides, the child learns something of the art of penmanship by 
seeing it practiced so often. It is astonishing how poor a hand 
the child will learn to interpret at sight, but care should be taken 
to write in as good a hand as possible, although the process should 
be very rapid. Make all the sentences symmetrical as to their 
left hand extremities, one standing under another. 

The work which precedes this step has prepared the children ¢o 
regard the written expression as a medium of thought, just as the 
oral expression gave occasion for thought. We shall continue 
the use of objects, which will translate the thought hidden in the 
new form into concrete relations. 


»¥ 


Elementary Arithmetic. 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS, 
By E. M. R., Springfield, Mass. 
First Year. 

It may be in touch with the holiday season to play some arith- 
metical games in the number classes the coming three weeks of 
our long first term. These also serve to enliven the more’ solid 
instruction and awaken a new interest in things that are old. 

1. Children form a ring. One child is chosen for the center. 


She hangs a basket on her arm and passes around inside the ring 
saying : 


IV. 


I come from Santa Claus, 
And Christmas things I bring. 
I’ve dolls, two, one and three, 
For some one in the ring. 


Hands are raised and the leader chooses some one to answer. 
If the answer is correct the child receives the number from the 
basket, puts it on the table, takes the basket, and continues the 
round, naming a different article and different numbers, thus: 

I’ve tops, one, one and two, 
For some one in the ring. 

The game continues until the basket is emptied of its freight. 
The contents may be spools, colored disks, shells, flowers, peb- 
bles, or any convenient objects. The children are eager to 
answer so they can be leaders. At the close of the game the last 
leader says : 

To whom of our ring, 
Did Santa Claus bring 
Most gifts or most toys, 
To girls, or to boys? 

2. Two children are chosen from tne class who face each other, 
join hands, and raise them above the head to form an archway. 
Each of these children stands for a number; for instance one is 
six, the other five. One by one the rest of the class pass under 
the archway and each in his turn names some operation which 
results in either five or six, as : 

Three and two are five. Five and one are six. 
Six minus one is five. Three twos are six. 
Four and three less one are six. Two threes are six. 

If the answer is six the child takes his place behind the leader 
that stands for that number ; if five on the opposite side. The 
leaders direct the children which line to join. If the result is 
neither five nor six, the child is ruled out. When all have had 
their turn the longest line has won the game. 

Choose an orange with athick rind. Stick sugared cloves 
into the rind all over the surface of the orange. Repeat: 
My Christmas cake has many a plum. 
Two, four, and three, I see. 
If thou can’st tell ‘me just the sum, 
A share I'll give to thee. 

When the answer is correct reward the child with the stated 
number of “ plums.” 

A tile-board with pegs in it will take the place of the orange 
and the sugared cloves. A pin-cushion with pins in it answers 
the same purpose. 

4. Have cards with numbers represented by dots on them, 
similar to Miss Badlem’s number cards but smaller for conven- 
ience in handling. Place the cards face downward. Each child 
draws one and writes on slate or paper the name of the number 
on his card. As fast as a name is written another card is drawn. 
He who has the most cards with the names written correctly wins 
the game. If one fails to write the name of his number he re- 
turns the card to the pile and draws another. 
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5. Choose sides as in the old spelling matches. After the lines 
are formed each draws a card, as above, face downward. Cap- 
tain No, 1 then shows his card to the opposite captain who must 
tell how many are on both cards combined. If the answer is cor- 
rect the cards are returned to the teacher, and the child next to 
captain No. 2 shows his card to the child opposite who combines 
the number with his own. So the game proceeds, each side al- 
ternately answering. Only two cards are shown at once and 
when used are given back. If one fails to respond or answers 
incorrectly the next child in turn answers, and the captain of the 
winning side “ draws” one from the opposite side. If, however, 
the question passes on and is finally answered correctly on the 
side that first made the error, no “drawing” takes place. At the 
end of the game the side with the greater ranks has won. 

6. In the last game I present for this grade one child begins by 
saying : 

Now play we're. merchants all. 
I’ve nuts and cakes to sell, 
Five nuts and two nice cakes. 
How many, who can tell ? 


2nd. C. I’ve oranges to sell, 

Two sweet and one quite sour. 
How many, who can tell ? 

3rd. C. I’ve nuts and apples red. 
Three nuts and apples two. 
How many, who can tell ? 

4th. C. I’ve velvet, silk and lace, 
Two yards of each so fine. 
How many, who can tell ? 

5th. C. I’ve cakes and candies.sweet, 
Three cakes, three candies too. 
How many, who can tell ? 

6th. C. I’ve kites and red balloons, 
Two kites and two balloons. 
How many, who can tell ? 


Second Year. 


I. ape a counter of articles for sale. Choose one of the 
class for sa 


rest of the class are purchasers. 


esman, who takes his place behind the countér. The 
The salesman calls: 





Come buy of me 

For your Christmas tree. 
I’ve tops and balls 

And books and dolls ; 
I’ve tinsel and beads 
And all that one needs. 
Come girls and boys 
And buy of my toys. 


A customer comes forward and says: 
A kite and a ball I'll take. 
The salesman answers : 
The kite Il be ten, the ball is but five; just fifteen cents it ‘Il 
make. 
Another customer comes forward and says . 
A doll and a hat I'll take. The salesman answers: The doll ’ll 
be eight; the hat is but six. Just fourteen cents it ‘ll make. 
Other customers come forward and state their errands. In 
each case the salesman names the price and amount and makes 
change if necessary.: If the customer catthes him in error he 
ma ome salesman. When a new salesman takes his stand 
he Sines attention to his wares by calling: 
Come buy of me 
For your Christmas tree. 
I’ve laces and ribbon, 
A cat with a bib on, 
A canary and lark, 
A dog that can bark, 
A bird that can sing, 
And every nice thing, 
That you girls or you boys 
Can wish for in toys. 
The efficacy of the _ depends upon its briskness. Keep 
the sales lively and the responses quick. Have the articles 
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plainly tagged with their price. 
the teacher the first “ salesman,” 

2. Choose sides as in the old spelling matches. Captain No. 1 
names a number, as twelve. Captain No. 2 answers: Eight and 
four. He then names a number in his turn, as eight. The one 
nearest the head on the opposite side says: Sixteen less eight. 
He now names a number, as sixteen. The child opposite says: 
Eight twos. So the game proceeds, each child naming a number, 
and the child opposite responding. If one fails to respond or 
answers incorrectly the question passes to the other side. If it is 
then answered correctly the captain of the winning side “‘ draws” 
one from the opposite ranks. If, however, the question passes on 
and is finally answered correctly in the line that first made the 
error, no drawing takes place. At the end of the game the side 
having the more children has won.” 

3. The builder’s game. Place on the board previous to the 
exercise a list of materials used in building a house, thus : 


It starts the game well to have 


bricks, nails, 
mortar, panes, 
timbers, doors, 
screws, shingles, 


boards. 
As the game proceeds have the number of each written against 
the article named. 
The dialogue opens. 


All. We are busy builders all, 
And a house we'll build so tall. 
1st. C. I have bricks, now tell me true, 
What’s a dozen, four and two? 
2nd. C. And I’ve mortar, just a pail, 
Seven pounds and nine. Don’t fail. 
3rd. C. I have timbers long and straight, 
Three and two and five and eight. 
4th. C. And I’vescrews to hold them tight 
Boxes seven and three. Guess right. 
5th. C. I have boards so smooth and fine, 
Six and two and one and nine. 
6th. C. I have nails, a bag or. two, 
Sixteen ounces ; guess they'll do. 
7th. C. I have window panes beside, 
Four good inches long and wide. 
8th. C. Every room must have a door, 
So I’ve one and two and four. 
gth. C. Why the roof we’most forgot. 
I've a bunch of shingles brought ; 
Seven and eight would do, I thought. 
All. If a house you'd like to buy, 
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Then Ten and Five brought up the line. 
Each danced and acted his very best, 
And we hope Fifteen enjoyed each guest. 
5. Have twelve children represent the months of the year; then 
the teacher says: 
Every boy and girl that’s here 
Knows twelve months just make a year, 
If I from you three should take 
Tell how many that would make. 


¥ 
The Teaching of Drawing. IV. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, Normal Art School, N. Y. City. 


Decorative Drawing.—I\n preceding articles we have treated 
the subject of form and different means of expressing form. We 
will now consider the first steps in teaching the principles of dec- 
oration. . 

The pupils having already been taught to arrange tablets and 
forms cut from paper to represent the different faces of solids, we 
will now teach arrangement as we find it in ornament. 

Teach by the use of solids the meaning of such words as ar- 
range, row, repeat, alternate. 

Arrangement for a Border—Teach the meaning of arrange, 
by the use of colored sticks (use sticks of one color); illustrate 
this exercise in the following manner: Fastena sheet of manilla 
eo on the wall or blackboard in front of the class; then have a 

alf dozen sticks three inches long, and spread mucilage upon a 
slip of paper. Press one side of a stick upon the mucilage on the 

paper and then press it upon the sheet of paper on the blackboard ; 
repeat this with several sticks, and arrange them side by side in 
a row from left to right, about one inch apart. 

Teach dorder from examples of good design in prints of wall 
paper, oilcloths, pictures of tile borders, etc. Each teacher should 
make a collection of patterns for use in teaching the principles of 
decoration. By the use of applied decorative patterns the pupils 
will be led to observe borders on covers of books, handkerchiefs, 
napkins, crockery, glassware, etc. Teach dorder, center,and sur- 
face decoration from examples of good design. 

In teaching form we supply each pupil with the geometrical 
solids and have them study on as types—in teaching decora- 
Zion we should present examples of historic ornament as types in 
ornament for the pupils to study and have them copy some of 
those of simple pattern, to learn principles in decoration. 

Borders.—The first column of illustrations in the accompanying 
cut furnishes good examples of historic patterns for the pupils to 


copy. 
HISTORIC ORNAMENT, 








We invite you ours to try. 
At the close of the game the board stands thus : 
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bricks, 18. 








mortar, 91 pounds. 
timbers, 18. 








screws, 10 boxes. 








boards, 18. 


nails, 1 pound. 
panes, 16 square inches. 
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doors, 7. 








shingles, 15. 
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4. Let the teacher stand for a number, as 15. Have 





each child stand for 4 number, as Annie, 7; Willie, 8; 





Emma, 6; ‘Ruth, 9. The teacher then calls “8” to SHHSHY> YH NGjaGW 
stand beside her, who immediately calls “7” to sus- doz 


‘ OOK. 





tain her. The teacher calls “9” who responds by 











taking her place beside her and immediately calls ‘‘6,.’ ANNAN y 
So the lesson continues, each pair of children standing y) 








for the same number as the teacher. To vary the 








game give the children cards with large figures written 


upon them instead of numbefing the children. Hang I) 0/519 
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the cards on the neck, as in motto exercises. 








The children finish with : 
Once Fifteen said, “I'll give a ball 


And my friends the Numbers together 13, 14. From Egyptian tombs, Thebes. 9, 10. From Byzantine jewel work. 
Gothic tile work. 
decorations, Alhambra. 24. Byzantine floor, from Rome. 25. Saracenic floor, from Alhambra. 


call.” 
So she sent the cards out in course of time, 
With the invitations all set to rhyme. 
And the Numbers all, 
Both great and small, 
All nicely dressed 
In their Sunday best, 
Assembled quite gladly at Fifteen’s call, 
And these were the Numbers, listen all. 
First Master Eight and little Miss Seven, 
Then merry Four and sober Eleven. 
Twelve and Three marched hand in hand ; 
Then Thirteen and Two, I understand. 
Next dainty Six and roguish Nine ; 


7 


Historic ORNAMENT. 1, 2; 3, 4,5. From Egyptian costumes. 6.7. From Greek vases. 8, 


11, 12. From 


15, 16, 17. From Greek vases. 18, 19, 20. 21, 22, 23. From Saracenic wall 


Method.—The teacher should make these patterns two or three 
times as large as the pupils make them, so that the class can 
readily see the pattern ; those made with sticks should be made 
with the upright repeats three or four inches long. Put the pat- 
tern up so the class can see what they are to ¢; then make 
another like it, showing the class step by step how to make the 
pattern. Let them arrange a pattern like it (No. 1) when the class 
can arrange the border with sticks; then draw the pattern on the 
board copying from your eae made with sticks ; then let 
the pupils copy on paper the border which they have made with 
sticks. Follow this plan in making the other examples ; first, make 
the border with sticks ; second, draw lines to represent the sticks. 
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This work of decoration in the first year class should not be taken 
up until about the seventh month in school. Examples 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7 may be made by first-year pupils, yet some of them may be 
too difficult for them to draw; also have the pupils practice repezz- 
tion by repeating square tablets side by side, and a/fernation by 
pe first a circular, then a square tablet, and so alternating one 

orm with another. The pupils can arrange the sticks upon the 
desk, also on a strip of practice paper cut the proper size fora 
background ; two or three of the best arrangements should be pre- 
served. This may be done by letting the pupils mount them in 
drawing books, the mounts on one page and the drawings on the 
opposite page. 

Borders and Centers——Examples in the second column of the 
cut, Nos. 8 to 14, suggest the kind of work for the second-year 
pupils. Let the a use tablets as units for repetition; also 
cut the shapes from colored paper and mount them, The follow- 
ing order is suggested : 

1. Arrange A = pattern with tablets, 

2. Cut from colored paper and mount it. 

3. Draw the pattern, remembering that lines picture edges, and 
that a line must be drawn to represent every visible edge. 

Alternation—Example 10 illustrates alternation in size. Let the 
pupils arrange this pattern with oblong tablets of two sizes ; alter- 
nation in color may be illustrated by cutting oblongs from colored 
paper, using two colors cut the same size ; then mount them, alter- 
nating one color with one of different color, on a slip of gray 
paper for background. 

Centers.—Examples 11 and 12 illustrate the principle of repeti- 
tion about a center. 

1s¢,—Let the pupils copy these arrangements with tablets. 

2nd.—Let them cut these in colored paper and mount them. 

3@.— Let the pupils draw the example. 

Examples——13 and 14 may be arranged with tablets; may be 
cut in paper and mounted and then drawn. 

Design.—Let the pupils, after having copied some good exam- 
ples of historic ornament and studied the principles, apply the 
principles by making original arrangements, thus designing 
borders and centers. 

Borders, Centers, and Surface Examples 15 to 25 in the cut 
indicate work for ¢hzrd-year pupils. The order of work should be 
the same as in second year; that is, arrangement with tablets, « ut- 
ting from paper and mounting the patterns, then drawing them. 
After making some of these historic borders, let the pupils make 
symmetrical units, by combining two or more geometric figures ; 
this will require more invention of the pupil than any preceding 
work, IHustrations Nos. 18 to 23 are taken from historic orna- 
ment. When the pupils have made some of these and copied them, 
let them make original units, arranging the combinations them- 
selves ; when they have several made select the best, construct 
them in paper, and draw them. 

Centers.—Let the pupils make center ornament by arranging 
oval and elliptical tablets in radial arrangement (about a center), 
a strong, well defined center should be used, which may appear to 
hold the parts together. Arrange the design first with tablets, 
then cut the pattern in paper, mount, and draw. 

Surface.—Let the pupils arrange with two different units a sur- 
face pattern copying either example, 24 or 25, using tablets; then 
make in colored paper. 

During the first three years of school life, the drawing of ar- 
Trangements should be as accurate as possible. Use a ruler to 
draw long lines and margin lines; place points at ends of sticks 
used as units, to fx positions; trace around geometric units ; 
measure the spaces between them and use every means possible 
to insure accurate results. she object of all arrangement is 


beauty. 
¥ 


This happy day, whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity, 
This holy day when Christ the Lord 
Took on Him our humanity, 
For little children everywhere 
A joyous season still we make ; 
We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 
-- Phabe Cary. 
¥ 


Lessons in Primary Geography.” IV. 


By Dr. ALBERT E, MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Let us put more coal in the grate this morning, for the cold 
winds are blowing outside and winter is coming. We have had 
our Thanksgiving holiday, and have come back to our studies, 
until Christmas day. “ Miss Clay told us about the first Thanks- 
giving.” ‘The winter was very cold, and the Puritans did not have 
much to eat.” “ When spring came they planted corn, oats, 
beans, and ever so many other things so that they would be sure 
to have enough to eat during the next winter.” ‘“ The harvest 
was good, because the men tended the crops carefully all that 
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summer, and in the fall 
there was plenty to put 
into the cellars and log 
barns which the Puritans 
had made.” I am glad 
that you know the history 
so well. How thankful 
we should all be that God 
provides so plenteously 
for us ‘in this beautiful 
Jand of ours 

The old Puritan gover- = 
nor sent four men out 
hunting, that the people 
“might after a more 
special manner rejoice SF IP a 
together.” “ Did they find some wild turkeys?” Perhaps, for this 
is the home of the turkey. “ We do not send men out to hunt for 
turkeys now.” “ Father has ever so many turkeys which he is keep- 
ing until Christmas.” He will sell some to the huckster 
who will take them to the city.” ‘‘ The huckster takes the feathers 
off or dresses the turkey before he sells it.” ‘‘ But he sells some 
alive.” Yes, that is true. 

How many things we have for Christmas dinner! “ Apples.” 
“ Pears.” “Grapes.” “ Mince-pies, and sometimes pumpkin-pies.” 
“Nuts and candies.” Yes, all these and the more substantial 
foods, too. “Potatoes.” “Father has a whole darnful 
of potatoes.” A barn full of potatoes, Harry ! “Well, perhaps, not 
so many as that, but the men are filling a great many barrels and 
sending them to the city.” “ Farmers raise almost everything.” 

: = SS What do you expect to 
have as a Christmas pre- 
sent? “A sled.” “Seme 
toys.” Do you know where 
most toys are made? The 
people who live in the coun- 
~ try called Germany carve 
many toys. Some of the 
= peasants who live near the 
= oo trener Black Forest become very 
skilful in the work. All the members of a family will learn to 
carve the same kind of toy. “Sheep?” Yes; the grandfather 
will learn to make wooden sheep, and then all the other members 
of the family carve sheep. “ Wooden dogs, camels, horses, and 
lions.” “Those are all in my Noah's Ark.” Even the very 
small children learn to carve the soft wood very skilfully with their 
sharp jack-knives. 

“Mother will buy me some nice shoes.” “The shoemaker.” 
And Harry said something about a sled, I think. “The black- 
smith makes the shoes for the sled-runners.” “Father bought 
my sled at the store.” “ Mother says when | grow up she will 
buy me a fishing-rod like the one cousin Albert used when he 
caught the big trout,” says Tom. ‘ He caught it just below the 
falls.” “* Big enough for a whole dinner, almost.” 

How many different things men do for a living. Here is our 
list on the blackboard :— 

WHAT MEN Do. 





=. — 
,—————— 





Some raise corn, wheat, and the most of foods, - Farmers. 
Others dig coal and iron from the ground, - - Miners. 
Some dig stones from the quarries, - - - Quarrymen. 
| Shoemaker, 
Tailor, 
Others make things - - 4 Blacksmith, 
| Carpenter, 
| Toy-makers. 
Some buy and sell, - - - Merchants, 
or “keep a store.” } Hucksters. 
Some other men are - - (Fishermen.) 


. . > 
Here are some words which show what men are doing :— 


Gaming, 


Z 


Meirncing 
Manufacturing 


"4 OVAL GILELCE. 

What are some other men doing? Tom insists that we must 
put down “ Fishermen.”” Write the list that we have made, and 
think of some others. (The Jerspectzve which the children will 
give to these various callings will be as.varied as the homes from 
which your pupils come.) 


* Copyright, 1892. 
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An Exhibit from a Chicago School. 


The object of these lessons has been first and primarily to 
teach literature, and establish within the child that thirst for good 
reading which forever precludes the possibility of his reading poor 
stuff; then, as secondary motives, the emphasizing of ethical truths, 
encouraging individual thought, and written language. All liter- 
ature has a common origin, the myths; therefore if we wish to 
trace its evolution, we must do as we would with any subject— 
begin at the beginning. Then, too, the nature of the child is very 
much akin to the myth-making period of the world. After giving 
the children several studies from the myths of all countries, espe- 
cially the Greek and Norse myths, we have aimed to give them at 
least one study from each of the eight ages of literature during 
the year, and he them to trace the influence of the myths on 
other ages of literature. 

Some teachers say they have not ¢#me for this work; I have 
found literature the best means for teaching both reading and 
language, to say nothing of the thought power — by the 
consideration of masterpieces. A large per cent. of children leave 
school at the age of ten, and they have a right to know a good 
book from a poor one, and to have some general idea of the lit- 
erature of the world into which they can ft their after-reading. 

JULIA ELIZABETH LANGWORTHY. 

Lewis-Champlain School, Chicago, [ll 
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¥ Vie 


Present Age. 


Long, long ago in the age of myths there lived a man named 
Apollo. He lived in a grand palace. The walls were carved 
in ivory. On the ivory were pictures. 

In one room in the palace was a lovely throne on which Apollo 
sat when he was home. He did not like to be alone so one 
side of the throne was Summer with her flowers and there was 
Spring, Autumn and Winter with the icicles and snow. 

On the other side were the Hours and Days and Months. 
Apollo was not always in this lovely palace for in the morning at 
dawn he would harness his horses to the chariot and put on his 
crown with the rays and take a long ride. 

At sunset he would come home and stay until next morning at 
dawn. A man heard this story and drew a picture of it. The 
chariot and Apollo are the sun. This teaches us to work for 
others. KITTIE SWANZEY, 10 yrs. 


i if 
Age of Myths, 





PHAETON. 

This story belongs to the Myth-making Age. Phaeton was 
the son of Apollo and he was one day discussing with a friend 
about which was the greater, and Phaeton thought he was the 
greater because his father was a god. Phaeton went in the house 
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and asked his mother to give him some proof that his father was 
Apollo. His mother told him that the land where his father lived 
lay east of them. So Phaeton traveled to his father's palace. It 
stood on columns glittering with gold and precious stones; the walls 
and ceiling were of polished ivory and the doors of silver, with 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, six on each side. ‘ The workman- 
ship surpassed the material.” When he saw his father the light 
around him hurt his eyes, but when his father saw him he took 
of the crown and bid him come to him and tell what he wanted. 
So Phaeton went up to him and ask Apollo to give him some 
proof that he was his son. Apollo then told him to wish for 
something and he should have it. Phaeton asked to drive the 
chariot for one day. To this Apollo declined, but nothing else 
would satisfy the boy so Apollo had the twelve hours harness up 
his horses to the great chariot. Apollo told him that on his way 
he would see tracks of the wheels and he was to stay within those 
tracks. So Phaeton got into the chariot and started on his 
dangerous Journey. 





This pile of stones holds the lantern which lights the Present Age of Litera- 
ture.” Jarry S. Bupp, rr yrs. 


As soon as he go in the horses felt their weight lighter than 
usual and started off very fast. 

Phaeton could hardly hold the reins, he forgot the horses names 
and as the horses were used to be called by name that they when 
when they wanted to. Phaeton saw the great snake curled 
around the north pole and it uncurled when it felt the worm 
rays tuch it, for Phaeton had gone to far north, he saw huge 
animal, and when he looked down to the earth he thought 5 
would fall from the chariot. The chariot being all goid except 
the spokes and these being silver. When he left his father he 
put the crown on his head and bathed Phaetons face with a 
powerful mixture. Pretty soon the horses began to go down very 
fast and Phaeton did not know whether to hold the reins tight or 
lose. The earth and skies and everything took on fire from the 
heat of the sun. The earth called to the King Jupiter, and asked 
him what they had done to be rewarded in that way. And Jup- 
iter called the gods to witness him throw the thunder bolt. He 
through it and hit Phaeton and knocked him off his seat into a 
river. The Naiads put up a stone and on it engraved these 
words : 

“Driver of Phoebus’ chariot, Phaeton struck by Jove’s thunder 
rests beneath this stone. 

He could not rule his fathers car cf fir. 

Yet was it not so noble to aspire. 

His sisters were turned into poplar trees on the banks and 
their tears into amber. 

Always head what your parents tell you and you will never 
come to grief. CORNELIA BALL, II yrs. 
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* Literature is the Candle of the World.” 


Literature of Year 1892. Lizzie E, Marsu 


THE SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS. 


James Russel Lowell wrote, ‘“‘ The Shepherd of King Admetus. 
He got the story from the mythic age. 

King Admetus was king over a part of Thessaly. His subjects 
thought that he had a perfectly pure taste, which was given to 
him - one of the gods. At one time in his reign a youth came 
into his kingdom who took a common tortoise shell and i 
strings across it and tiade what seemed to them lovely music. He 
could not do much farming, and he seemed very frail and woman- 
ish, so the men said he was not good for much. Now this youth 
was really Apollo the god of music who for some reason was 
condemned to be the servent of some human being for one year. 
The king liking his music made him the viceroy of his sheep, and 
he would sit and watch some bird or look at the flowers for hours 
and he seemed to get his music from them. I think that nature 
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helped him to be a poet. He was a sort of a physician too, be- 
cause he could heal people with herbs and weeds. 

He played inspiring music that made the men fearless and 
brave and daring, and then he could play sweet music that made 
people sad and sympathetic. Thegoem of king Admetus teaches 
us to hold fast and stick to our ideals. The youth in the story 
of king Admetus was doing the same thing for the peuple 
of Thessaly as Lowell was trying to do for us when he wrote 
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Lizzie M. RiLey. 
THE TALE OF TROY. 


Homer a Greek writer wrote the Iliad. His hero is Achilles. 

I don’t wonder that Achilles was angry with Agamemnon, but 
he did much wrong to leave the battles and let his countrymen 
fall by sitting pouting by his ow ships; he loved his anger bet- 
ter than his fellow-men. 

The friend-ship between Achilles and Patrolus was very dear, 
but I think if Patrolus had lived it would soon be ended because 
Patroclus might by chance say something that Achilles would get 
mad and begin to poutas usual. The friendship between Johna- 
than and David in the Bible, was something like the friendship 
Achilles and Patroclus only David and Johnathan were Christians 
while Achilles had revenge for his rule. 

_ Of all the charaters in the Iliad I like Hector, for he was true, 
kind-hearted, and just and taught the first temperance lesson, 
when he said, 

“* My honored mother, bring not pleasant wine, 

Lest that unman me, and my wonted might and value leave me.” 

The others characters I like are Old King Prian and Andro- 
mache on the Trogan side, for he was ever true to his children if 
they did what he disliked and she was like the wemen of to-day 
she also loved her faimily. On the Greek side I like Nestor, 
although he was old he was ever fighting in the front ranks with 
his men, and Diomedes, he was brave and when the King rebuked 
him he didn’t go in a corner and sulk like 


“ BRAVE ACHILLES.” 


The only time he showed himself a coward was when he went 
with Odysseus and killed the Trogans at night. 





A Feast of Literature. Mapet WARREN. 


I would not have that impudent man Agamemnon for my king, 
he would not let anyone equal (themself) themself with him. 

For he thought himself than any other chief. 

Homer gives us many similers which show that he has observed 
nature. 

I am on the Trogan side because the Trogans were the braver 
and were fighting for a better cause, while the Greeks had made 
a promise and would gladly have gotten out of it as that crafty 
Odysseus tried to. 
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The great Lesson in this book is not to be revengeful and to be 
true to your country. ANNA JOHNSTON, II years. 


PEGASUS IN HARNESS. 


At Smithfield once or some such place where beasts were sold 
a poet put up for sale the Muse’s palfrey. When the people of 
the village heard that the Hippegrphy was for sale they all flocked 
to see him. 

But when they saw his wing they said, “O what frightful wings 
who would want to coach him through the air?” 

At last a farmer picked up metal and said “ we'll see if we the 
thing can settle I will give you twenty pounds.” 

The hungry bard took it eagerly; so Hodge (who was the 
farmer) cryed Gee'up and off they started those wings for 
heaven began to itch, now poor Hodge is in the ditch. But 
break him in I will. 

To-morrow I have a score of folks to drive he will it least save 
me a pair. 

To-morrow came and off they started helter, scelter, over 
mountians, hills, and vallys, but at last they stoped on a high 
mountians. 

Everythings was broken battered and ruined ; but brak him in 
I will said Hodge. 

In three days you would not have the Hippogrippin, starved 
down to skin and bone. 

But this did not satifide Hodge he is going to plow with my 
Ox, one great bound, but in vain. Good for nothing cries Hodge 
got a penny for my money. 

But jest then with yellow hair and a scerlet of gold around his 
head came up Apollo and mounted Pegasus. 

MARY ALEXANDER, IO years. 


THF CANTERBURY TALES. 


These stories are thus named because they were told by a 
party of pilgrims on their way to Canterbury. 

Chaucer wrote them and he himself told one. 

Chaucer lived in the “ Dante Age.” 

He was the first principal English writer, and thus called “The 
Father” of English Literature. 

There were about fifteen persons who told tales. 

I like the “ Knights” tale best because it shows a generous 
heart in the place of former jealously. 

The “Chaucer Tales” are different from other myths I have 
read because others have not in any way shown christianity but 
that was because it was before Christ. 

FLORENCE BUuzZBY, I2 years. 
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During the year we have read quite a number of books. 

Among the ones I like the best is Ivanhoe written by one of 
our great authors, namely Sir Walter Scott who belongs to the 
Victorian or Present Age of Literature. The scene of the story 
is laid in the north of England, and represents the customs of the 
people who lived in 1100 or The Age of Dante. 

I liked especially the discriptions, you can see the person, that 
Scott describes, before you. 

We also have read “ The Story of Siegfried,” by James Bald- 
win, The myths which are told in this book were first believed 
by the people who lived in 400 A. D. 

As we read the “Story of Siegfried,” we compared the Greek 
myths, which we studied mostly last year and the Norse myths, 
which we have studied the latter part of this year. 

We decided that the myths were like their believers, and also 
~ the country which the people which believed in them, was 
ike. 

The Greeks lived in a beautiful country, where Apollo seldom 
forsook his people. 

The Northmen lived in the extreme north of Europe, and had 
to fight the sea all the time, nearly to keep it within its own 
boundaries. 

The Greeks were very revengeful, and thought it a sin if they 
did not have their revenge if any person had done them a wrong. 

Ulysis and Ackilles are fair examples of the majority of the 
warriors of Greece. They did most of their brave deeds by cun- 
ning and craft. Troy was won by craft as many other things 
were. 

The Norse People were very forgiving, and thought it wrong 
even to have revenge in your thoughts. 

We have studied a great many poems this year also. 

ZEVELIA A, PRENTICE, 12 years. 


OUR YEAR'S WORK IN LITERATURE. 
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Language. 
Christmas Stories, 


By JENNIE M., SKINNER, Principal of Alden St. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

In our lesson this morning, we will look into our gallery of 
memory pictures, and see what pleasant remembrances they re- 
call. I will give the name and you may describe the picture. Try 
to interest us all, by using the happiest expressions that you can. 
In your descriptions remember the feast we are now celebrating, 
and have your pictures taken from the Christmas gallery. 

Warren, what does the word‘ tree” recall ? 

“The word tree reminds me of a story I read in a Third Reader 
last week. It was called ‘ The First Christmas Tree,’ and although 
not quite true, was very pretty.” 

Will you please tell us the story ? 

“One Christmas eve a long time ago, two children named 
Henry and May sat at the fire, talking. Their father was a poor 
woodcutter and they all lived in a log-cabin near a great forest. 
While their mother was getting supper ready, their father was 
talking with them. He said: ‘Do you know, Henry, why we 
say Christmas?’ ‘Yes, father; because Christ was born on 
Christmas day.’ 

“ Just then they heard a tapping at the window, and a child’s 
voice said; ‘O, let me in! I have no home and I am very cold. 
I shall die of hunger if you do not let me in!’ 

“The children ran to the door and called the poor child in. When 
he had warmed his hands and feet, they gave him part of their 
supper, and put him in their own warm bed. 
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FEEDING THE BIRDS. 


“In the morning the children heard some sweet music. On going 
to the window they saw a band of beautiful children, dressed in 
white, playing on golden harps. May thought they must be 
angels, and was much surprised to see the little stranger stand- 
ing before them. He was dressed in white robes; and had a 
golden crown on his head. He told the children he had come to 
thank and bless them for giving him a home when he was cold 
and hungry. He planted a twig in the ground near their house, 
and said: ‘ This twig shall grow into a ¢ree, and every year at 
this time it shall be filled with good things, for all children who 
have loving hearts like you.’” 

That is a pretty German legend. Can some one else think of a 
picture that the word “tree” recalls ? 

Louise: “I am thinking of a Christmas tree, that a girl by my 
name had, when she lived on the river Rhine. Her father cut 
down a fir tree and carried it up-stairs, so that the children should 
not know about it until Christmas day came. The day came at 
last, and when a little bell rung, they hurried up-stairs to their 
mother’s room, where a great surprise awaited them. Tiny candles 
were burning all over the tree, and looked like little stars. Fritz’s 
sword and Gretchen’s big doll were too heavy for the tree to hold, 
so they were placed on a table. Louise had a work-box with a 
lock and key, and some fairy story books. There was also an 
ivory cup and ball for Fritz and an ivory rattle for the baby. He 
was the best and sweetest little Christmas present of all. His 
brother Christian thought so, too, although he could not be with 
the others that day. He was in the school of music, singing a 
Christmas hymn, with a hundred other voices to join him.’ 

Let us all repeat the ballad of “ The Little Christmas Tree : ” 

“I am so small, so very small, 
No one will mark or know 

How thick and green my needles are, 
How true my branches grow. 

Few tags or candles could | bear, 
But mind and will are free, 

And in my heart of hearts 
I know I am a Christmas tree.” 
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Of what does the word “shepherds” make you think ? 

Chester: “ When I lived in Connecticut, | went to a party, 
where there were boys dressed as shepherds and wise men. The 
shepherds sang : 


‘Ring out the bells for Christmas, 
The happy, happy day. 

In winter wild, the holy Child 
Within a manger lay.’ 


“ While they were singing, some one rung a big bell that was 
fastened to a Christmas tree. The three wise men repeated 
verses, and then sang hymns. After that, Santa Claus came in 
with feathers in his cap. He looked as if he had been out in a 
snowstorm, and had brought in flakes of snow. He gave each 
of us a present, and then went away.” 

Of what does “ Aouse” remind you? 

Nellie: “1 am thinking of a house built of boxes of candy. It 
looked like an Esquimau house on the outside, for it was covered 
with cotton. When we looked inside, we saw Mrs. Santa Claus 
and her two daughters. We inquired for Mr. Santa Claus. He 
was asleep, but his wife called him. Then he came and passed 
around the boxes of candy.” 

Of what do you think when I say “ present ” ? 

Harry: “1 think of my last year’s Christmas present. My 
papa handed me a card, on which was printed ‘Compliments of 
Santa Claus,’ and in his other hand he held a box. [| knew it 
must be a present for me, so I thanked him and took it. When I 
opened it, I found a nice printing pressinside. With papa’s help, 
I soon set some type and printed a card that looked just like the 
one that papa had tried to make me believe that Santa Claus had 
sent.” 

Let us all think of the word “ chimney.” 

Edith ; “ When I was a little girl, 1 went to a Christmas festival, 
and saw Santa Claus come down a chimney. He was dressed in 
white fur, and carried a basket of oranges on his arm. I was 
sitting on a front seat, so I was one of the first to get an orange. 
After he had emptied his basket, he went up the chimney and came 
back with a bag full of presents. We each had something nice to 
carry home. I had a cup and saucer and a pretty card.” 

We can all tell something about “dinner.” 

Charlie :. ‘Last year, my father and mother were invited to 
prin es the children to Grandpa Easley’s house. We rode in a 
sleigh that had bells on the front. When we reached Grandpa’s, 
we hurried in to dinner, for we were very hu . I had the best 
dinner | ever ate in my life. I had turkey, chicken-pie, mince pie, 
cranberry sauce, vegetables of all kinds, squash pie, and plum 
pudding. I couldn’t eat anything else.” 

Of what does “carol” make you think? 

Ella: “It makes me think of a little barefooted boy who was 
selling carols one Christmas eve. .He looked so cold, 1 wished 
some one would take him in and give him a hot supper. I bought 
a carol of him, and surprised mamma and papa by repeating it on 
Christmas morning.” 

I have heard of a sleigh that is drawn by “reindeer ;". can you 
tell me something about them ? 

Ruth: “Whenever Santa Claus makes his Christmas eve 
visits, he has his team of eight tiny reindeer with him. Their 
names are Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, Comet, Cupid, Don- 
der, and Blitzen. 1 found them in my Swinton’s Third Reader. 
I once read about a little girl who lives in Russia, who had a pet 
reindeer. When she went to ride on her sledge, she fastened 
three reindeer in front, to dfaw her, but the pet reindeer followed 
behind. Nien-tash’s father has a herd of 3,000 reindeer. The 
stay out of doors all winter and eat the white moss that grows all 
over the ground. If the snow is very deep, they dig under it, and 
get at the moss. If Nien-tash wants the reindeer, she often has 
to hunt for them under the snow.” 

Christmas is not kept in the same way in every country ; in some 
lands, the children do not have any Christmas frolics or presents 
at all, and some, unfortunately, do not even know that Christ was 
born. In Holland, that wonderful country across the ocean, where 
Gretel lives, the people do no work on Christmas, but go to church 
and keep it as a holy day. They do not usually give presents, but 
there is a good deal of feasting. The day that the little Holland 
children like best is Santa Claus’ day, which comes nearly three 
weeks before Christmas. The little ones leave their wooden 
shoes,—not stockings as we do,—to be filled with cookies, candies, 
and other goodies. 

There is another country where the children polish their shoes 
and leave them for St. Nicholas to fill with toys and sweetmeats. 
They think that St. Nicholas rides a white horse, so they fill their 
shoes with hay, oats, or carrots for the saint’s horse. In the morn- 
ing the good children find their shoes filled with toys, while the 
bad ones have only switches. 

In France, presents are given at New Year's rather than at 
Christmas. In some places they have a young girl to represent 
the Christ child ; she ts dressed in white, with hair of white lamb’s 
wool, and a crown set around with lighted candles. She carries 
a silver bell, and a basket of nice things for the good children. 
There is always a person behind her, who carries a bunch of 
switches to whip the naughty girls and boys. If they ask to be 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. II. 
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forgiven, they are taken to the Christmas tree, where each child 
receives a present. In Norway, the kind people have a beautiful 
custom of giving extra fodder to the cattle, and throwing more 
grain to the birds on Christmas day. You remember how Mar- 
git’s father gave the cows, sheep, and horses an extra dinner, 
and then fastened a bunch of oats on the roof of the house for 
the birds. (See cut on page p15.) 

So the birds and cows, the sheep, horses, and goats, have 
Christmas in Norway. While the good people are feeding the 
silent animals, they must think of the infant Babe who was cradled 
in a manger. In Norway, the Christmas boxes are wrapped in 


Blackboard Illustrative Drawing. IV. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ, Normal Art School, New York City. 


The use of pictures to accompany stories for reading and lan- 
guage lessons :—All the sketches in this number will furnish sug- 
gestions for conversations with young children. The effects are 
mostly produced by broken lines, flat tints, and here and there em- 
phatic markings. After the practice of the preceding lesson, any 
of these ought to be easily handled by the teacher, with some sug- 

estions :—Ill. 1. (@) More or less irregularly broken lines used 
in the tinting of the sky. (4) Slanting lines for the contours of 
mountains. (¢) A delicate ground line. (d@) The distant trees on 
the right with bare branches, with their trunks sharply marked 
from the snow-covered ground. (¢) The bank covered with snow 
defined by the few dark emphatic marks. (/) The bank on the 
left defined in a broken manner. (g) The two large spruces with 
branches irregularly disposed, of different lengths, and some 
covered with snow. (4) The few dead branches help to indicate 
that there is snow on the ground. (z) The little tree will serve as 
our Christmas tree. 

The Story of the Little Tree-—On a bank near a stream and 
some woods, stood this young tree. The summer had gone, the 
trees sighed with the wind, and sent all their bright leaves flying 
along with it, and stood in the cold with their bare branches. The 
little pine tree sighed and bent with the wind too, but its leaves 
held fast. One night when it was cold and bleak every where, the 
white, soft snow began to fall, and gently covered the hills, the 
fields, and the trees. The sun rose in the morning and shone on 
the tree, and it was very, very bright. Two little children came 
with their older brother to finda Christmas tree. “Oh, this one 
is pretty!” one said, and pointed to the little tree in the picture. 
“We will take this one home.” ~Then continue with the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Suggestions for Drawing.—lll. 2. (a) The general sweep of 
the branch by a broken oblique line. (4) The side branches 
somewhat indefinite and irregular. (c) The needles in soft, more 
definite lines. (@) The cornucopia rather sketchingly outlined 
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many papers, and marked with the person’s name. These are 
suddenly thrown into the room by some one unseen, who raps 


loudly. 

Who can think of a good way for us to spend Christmas ? 

“ By giving a gift to some poor child.” 

“ By doing some act of kindness.” 

“‘ Forgetting all day to be selfish.” 

“ By helping somebody else to be gay.” 

Right ; if this anniversary of our Saviour’s birth, is made a sea- 
son of enjoyment to others, its influence will be reflected on our 
own hearts. 














with its ribbon handle. (e) The bird inspecting the cornucopia,. 
drawn with delicate broken lines. 

A little added strength of crayon on the upper side of the 
branch will give the appearance of snow, to indicate that the 
branch is out of doors ona tree. 

The Story.—* What an odd nest!” “Who has put it here?” 
“‘ What is in it ?” “Good soft bread crumbs!” “ Now I will break- 
fast.” It sees the foot prints in the snow ; “ Thank you, little boy.” 
And then is heard such a Christmas carol as only birds can sing. 

Suggestions for Drawing —lll. 3. (a) The high hills covered 
with snow may be outlined only, or covered each with an even 
tint by using the side of the crayon. The nearer ones ae then 
rendered a little more pronounced than the farther ones. (6) The 
shepherd, should be very small to be in proportion, a roundish 
dot for the head, a simple broad stroke for the cloaked body, a 
line for the staff. (c) The sheep are represented by curving strokes 
short and broken, giving only the general appearance of the backs ; 
only the nearer ones are drawn with a few short lines for the legs. 

The Story.— The Shepherd. The shepherd is climbing the 
hills with his sheep. The way is long and he gets weary. The 
sheep are weary too, but the shepherd is singing and the sheep do 
not think :—‘‘ How long this path is; how high those hill are ; 
how hot the sun is; there are only rocks and stones here; shall 
we find grass soon?” They think :—‘“ Our shepherd is a good 
shepherd ; he knows where the green fields are; he is leading us 
gently, on and on to the little brooks; we shall soon rest. Our 
shepherd is always singing as he leads us. We try to be good 
sheep and follow him.” 

Suggestions for Drawing.—lll. 4. (a2) The sky should be evenly 
tinted, first with the long side of the crayon producing an even 
texture, showing the grain of the board. (6) The moon and stars, 
if the sketch is large may be next indicated ; then the curving out- 
line of the clouds. These must be delicate, keeping the whole sky 
dark-gray, as it is night. (c) The plain, to indicate vastness, must 
be treated simply, with broad horizontal strokes. (d) The two 
figures need not show any detail as they are defined against a 
background lighter than themselves. 
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The Story —Holy Night. The stars are brightly shining. Moon 
and stars are rejoicing. It is the might of the dear Savior’s 
birth. The Heavenly Hosts are chanting hymns of praise: “Glory 
inthe Highest! Glory! Glory be to God on high!” 

Suggestions for Drawing.—Ill. 5. (a) The outlines of the hills are 
delicate gray, soft and broken. (4) The lone tree should be drawn 
with strong emphasis and short broken lines. Without following 
the drawing of the branches too closely, give a general interpre- 
tation of an old leafless, solitary tree in winter. 

The Story.— The Old Grandfather Tree, “1 amthinking of last 
summer. It was warm and bright then; and I was covered with 
green leaves, flowers, and seeds. I was so happy! I shook my 
branches and let the flowers swing and dance with the birds. My 
little seeds fluttered off like birds, too. Every summer I send the 
little seeds to plant themselves elsewhere, strike root, and grow 
into trees themselves. That is good work. Sometimes I do wish 
that I had a few of those little trees growing up around me; but 
the seeds were all so lively that they have blown very far. The 
sun is rising ; and it is getting warmer now. The day will be very 
fine. 1 shall soon hear the church bells ringing and see the children 
going to church.” Let us all say :—‘“ Peace on Earth,” to the 
grandfather tree. 

The Story for Jil, 6:—Nuts for the squirrels. ‘Can those be 
the two little girls of whom I used to be so afraid, and run in my 
home whenever I saw them coming? I wonder if they meant to 
leave all those nuts without gnawing any themselves? They are 
almost over the hill now, I think I may safely run down and take 
a look at the nuts. Yes! They are all sound nuts, and it will not 
do to let them lie. Nuts are for squirrels. I will take them home.” 
The next day the children passing, read the whole story in a few 
nut shells. 

The Story for Ill. 7. 


“ Twit, twit, twee! 
Some things puzzle me! 


“ Here 1 am come back tomy old home. The nest is not just 
as I left it. This is surely the tree though, and the same branch. 

Yes, I could peep through the leaves from my nest and see the 
sun rise. This is the very place. But this nest—we were four of 
us and had plenty of room in it, when we did not quarrel for the 
worms. The nest is smaller though. I could not sleep in it now. 
It is a little cold here too, with all the snow and ice. I will just 
swing on that branch and sing ‘ Home, sweet home’; then fly back 
to my cage where it is warm.” 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE, 


The boys had brought to school a beautiful tree about as high 
as the blackboard—you can see it in the picture; and our teacher, 
Miss Goodwill, said that afternoon, ‘Now, little boys and girls, we 
shall see who of us can make presents to hang upon this tree. 
We will remain after school every day this week and make things.” 
We were very happy children then, for, although we might not be 
able to make many pretty things ourselves, we knew that Miss 
Goodwill would help us, not only by telling us about easy things 
to be made, but show us how to make them. Dear Miss Good- 
will, she never got tired of thinking and planning for us to make 
us good and happy children. 

In our school.we used paper and scissors to cut some of the 
forms about which we studied in our drawing lessons. The circle, 
and the half circle ; the square, and the half square ; the oblong 
and the triangle. These same shapes cut from colored paper we 
then made into fans, spades, shovels, flags, sails, etc. They were 
all quite pretty enough to hang upon the tree—and we told Miss 
Goodwill so. She thought so too; but said we can make some 
more and original ones. We then made book-marks, pocket- 
books, music-rolls, cornucopias, handkerchief-cases, boxes, toy 
houses, sleds, and even cut from paper a few birds and other ani- 
mals. You can see some of these hanging on the tree now. 

For ail of these Miss Goodwill showed us how to mark the form 
on paper, and then we cut them out and neatly folded them. 
Really, they were just lovely! Our lessons in “ Arrangement,” 
that is, the laying of sticks to resemble some borders and other 
well known forms, and the use of stiff brown tablets to make pat- 
terns of tiled floors and borders, helped us very much in making 
other objects. Ladders, fences, and picture frames, we made from 
bright colored sticks glued together. Furniture, very simple dolls’ 
furniture, we made from the sticks and tablets. The dolls Miss 
Goodwill helped us with very much, at first. We wished to model 
these from clay ;—something shaped like a sphere for a head ; a 
cylinder for a body ; two small cylinders for arms ; and two more 
short ones for the legs. These would have done quite well, only 
when they were dry the heads and arms would come off, because 
we had not worked them into the clay of the body, enough, when 
the clay was moist. So we made others from cotton wadding. 
These looked life-like, and Miss Goodwill who can use the colored 
crayon, tinted their hair, eyes, noses, and mouths. 

The way we found to be best, was this :—Take a piece of cotton 
wadding and tie a string around it in such a way as to make a 
round head (the string being around the neck). The rest then is 
the body ; around this another string is tied more loosely for the 
waist. If it is to be a baby doll, not much more is needed. Of 
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course we shaped the skirt a little and I believe Miss Goodwill 
put.in a few stiches to shape the little arms and fists, and we all 
thought them very fine, viewed from a distance. The cat, the 
Chinese dolls, and Bo-peep with her are all made from 
cotton. The box, sled, picture-book and drum, are made from 
stiff brown paper, called “ oak-tag.” 

There were very many more things which we made, but did not 
have room for on the tree. We were sorry not to do more when 
the tree was finished, and in the evening we had the candles lighted, 
and gave away the presents we had made. There were so many, 
besides we did not need to take many off the tree; so that after 
the holidays one of the first lessons Miss Goodwill had with us 
was like this :—“ Children,” she said, “ we will tell to-day what 
wooden model each of these objects is lke in shape” (she called 
them ‘objects,’ but always allowed us to call them playthings 
when we wanted to) Then we answered. “ The bright balls 
are nearly spheres ; the little clay bowls and baskets are half- 
spheres; the candles music-roll and sticks of candy (we had some, 
although I did not mention it before) are cylinders; the log of 
wood made out of clay, and the paper cradle are half-cylinders ; 
the box and flower-pot are cubes ; the little chicken-coop is a half 
cube or prism.” ‘ Oh!” said Miss Goodwill, “we have made no 
square prisms, no triangular prisms; but we will go on.” So we 
recited some more. The seed cakes, wheels, and table top are cir- 
cular plinths ; the book and box are square plinths; the cornu- 
copias and the bugle are cones; the church-spire is a pyramid 
(we had made a little church from paper); the eggs ‘nm the birds’ 
nest are ovoids ; the walnuts are ellipsoids; the emery cushion 
is a flat spheroid. That was all! We could have recited another 
hour and not felt tired. Miss Goodwill usually took these reviews, 
choosing the objects in that order; she probably had some very 
good reason. 

You must remeimber that we knew how to draw all these too, 
that is in two views, but usually before we drew them, we looked 
at them and told her something about them to show her we knew 
them. I do wish you could all go to our school; for by next 
Christmas we shall know so much, so very much more, We shall 
probably have another Christmas tree, although I expect to be in 
the grammar school ; still I will tell you all about it then. 


> 


Practical Training in Manners. 


Ask the children daily to tell what opportunity they have im- 
proved of being kind and polite. 

The teacher should remark on any improvement shown by the 
pupils, and lead pupils to talk of it. It is well to allow them to 
talk without restraint so as to obtain their real opinions. Tact 
will be needed to ward off a feeling of self-gratulation or conceit, 
which may otherwise be brought out when pupils tell of their own 
polite acts. 

Impress pupi's with the idea that good manners is one of the 
subjects pursued in the schools, and that it will help them in 
life, and that practice shows pro; in this particular branch. 

Without seeming to demand it, teachers should lead children 
to offer them any service that is wot menial. Such attentions as 
disposing of wraps, umbrellas, etc., fetching them when needed, 
picking up things accider.tally dropped, handing crayon, eraser, 
etc., lifting or moving things, offering a chair, helping to put 
things in their places at the close of school, should be rendered 
to teachers by pupils. If, at first, in order to make children see 
what offices are proper, the teacher must ask for them, it should 
be as one would ask an equal, and not a servant; and any service 
rendered should be most politely acknowledged. 

The older children should be made to understand the propriety 
of assuming some responsibility overthe younger. This is almost 
universally practiced in schools where “busy work” is done, 
when the older pupils help to distribute materials for such work, 
and to assist in its execution. They should also assist those who 
need aid in putting on or taking off wraps, overshoes, etc. Chil- 
dren should understand that girls need not necessarily assist girls, 
and boys boys, but that help should be offered and accepted, asis 
convenient. 

Pupils should be trained to receive and entertain those who 
come to visit the schools. They should entertain as politely in a 
school-room as in a parlor. When visitors come, a pupil should 
answer the bell, politely invite the company to enter, find them 
comfortable seats, take their wraps if they wish to dispose of 
them, and offer any other attention the occasion may seem to de- 
mand. To do this properly at the time implies previous training 
—pupils acting as visitors. In this as in other things, officious- 
ness on the part of pupils should be guarded against. Give op- 
portunities to all pupils in turn to show these attentions. 

In the discipline of the school, when children have had train- 
ing in good manners, the question “Is this polite?” will often- 
times prove more effectual than a severe reprimand. ‘This has 
been demonstrated by actual experiemce, even in schools difficult 
of control.—JULIA M, DEWEY, in “ How to Teach Manners.” 
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Lost on Christmas Eve. 
By NELLIE M. Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


CHARACTERS : 
Mr. afd Mrs. Manley. 


Dac {hei children. 


Bridget, a domestic, 
Jack, a sailor. 
Mr. johns, an amateur detective. 


ACT I, 


(Sitting room of Mr. Mantiey’s house. Thiscan be very sim- 
ply arranged by spreading a rug on the platform, bringing in 
a chair or two,a small table with a few books on tt, and per- 
haps a few flowers. A girl about twelve or fourteen years of 
age may personate “ Mamie,” and a very small child will 
answer for“ Dot.” This little girl must be particularly in- 
fantine in looks and manner, and it ts probable that a little girl 
too young for school, can be borrowed for the occasion.) 


Det.—Mamie, what is Christmas ? Mamma says to-morrow is 
Christmas, and will Santa Claus come down and put things in 
little children’s stockings ? 

Mamie.—Yes,dear, to-morrow is Christmas day, and everybody 
expects a present then. Good Santa Claus comes down the 
chimney in the night, they say, and fills little boys’ and girls’ 
stockings with all sorts of nice things. 

Dot.—Does he really! and will he bring me a nice new dolly 
if Lask him? Where can I find him ? 

Mamie.—O, he comes in a sleigh drawn by eight reindeer. 
He rides over the house tops. He carries a pack of toys on his 
‘back. But you must go to bed early, for Santa Claus has a great 
many children to visit to-night, and he wants them all to be in 


Dot-—Yes, sister, I'll go,—only I want to look for that good 
man that puts things in little girls’ stockings, and ask him not to 
forget my new dolly. 

(Exzt Dot.) 


Mamie—How little it takes to please a child! I often wish I 
were a little child again, and believed that Santa Claus is a real 
person, as I, used to. Really, I almost believe in him now. But 
I must go and finish dressing Dotty’s doll, now that she is in bed. 
She would be so disappointed not to find one in her stocking in 
the morning. 

(Exit Mamie.) 

ACT Il. 


(For this act the stage should be made to look like a street. 
Children can be easily dressed to look like persuns doing Christ- 
amas shopping, with bundles in their hands ; they pass to and 
fro on the stage as if hurrying home. Have this scene a brisk 
one, representing the pleasant bustle of Christmas, with old and 
young, in all sorts of dress—a little ragged and grotesque will 
not do any-harm if wisely managed. jot ts found lying half 
asleep on one side of the stage, bareheaded, and curled up beside 
the wall, which could represent a building. “ Fack,” a boy 16 
years old, is dressed in a blue sailor costume, with broad collar, 
and a nautical cap. The temperament of this boy should be jo- 
cose, full of good cheer, and he should carry himself in a jaunty, 
satlor-like way.) 

Enter Fack, whistling “ A Life on the Ocean Wave.” No- 
tices a child asleep on the door-steps of a house, and stops.) 

Hello! What's this! Shiver my timbers if it isn’t a little girl 
shipwrecked here on this bleak coast this stormy night. (Looks 
at her steadily, touches, and wakens her.) Hello, Sis ! wake up, 
aand tell me yer name. 

Child. —( Half awake.) My name is Dotty. 

‘ack.—Yes, but haven't ye another name ? 
¢.— Papa calls me his precious. 

Jack —Who is yer papa? What's his name? 

Dot.—His name is papas 

Fack.—But his other name. Isn't it Mr. 





something ? 





Dot.—No, it is papa, dear papa ; that is all I call him. 

Fack.—W here do you live ? 

Dot.—1 live at home. 

Jack. What are you out here for? Why ain’t ye at home ? 

Dot.—I\'m trying to find Santa Claus. Be you Santa Claus ? 

Fack.—No, |’m not Santa Claus, and I don’t believe you'll find 
him out here in the storm. Show me your way home, and ['ll 
take you there. 

Dot.—Home'’s lost. I can’t find it (degzns to cry). 

Fack.—O, dear, what shall I do? The Sea Foam sails as soon 
as the wind has shifted, and it is beginning to change now. If I 
ain’t there soon, the cap’n "ll think I've deserted, and I can’t take 
her home when she can’t tell me who she is nor where she lives. 
I can’t leave her here to freeze,, that’s certain, and Christmas 
night too, of all others—the night that tells of that one when the 
Great Cap’n left his home in glory to seek and save the lost. I 
couldn’t feel that I belonged to Him if I left one of his little ones 
to suffer. What shallI do? (Stops and thinks.) know. I'll 
take her to the cap’n of the Sea Foam. He has a good heart, 
and he can tell what todo. Come along, little shipmate, we'll 
tind a snugger harbor than this storm-beaten shore. 

Dot.—Do you know Santa Claus ? 

Fack.—1 used to know about him when! was a lad, and I'll 
help you try to find him. (fFack picks her up and goes off with 
her in his arms.) 


ACT III, 


Mr, Manly’s House. 


(Stage setting sameas Act I. Mr. and Mrs. Manly person- 
ated by a large boy and girl, dressed quietly. Mrs. Manly 
is crying, as Mr. Manly enters with coat and hat on, fol 
lowed by detective in citizen dress, and looking very impor 
tant. Bridget zs a bright character and a good deal should 
be made of her. She should wear the servant's dress, and 
carry a broom, and be able to give a good Irish accent.) 


Mrs. Manly in distress.—O dear! O dear! where can my 
baby be! (Enter Mr. Manley, followed by Mr. Fohns, an 
amateur detective.) O, have you found our baby? 

Mr. Manley. —No, my dear, 1 am sorry to say I have not. I 
have been up and down the stieets asking every one I met, with- 
out finding the slightest trace, except—perhaps—bear un as well 
as you can, my dear, I got no tidings of our child until i met this 
gentleman (foznting to Mr. Fohns), who told me that he saw 
a sailor two hours or more ago, going in the direction of the 
wharves with a child in his arms. 

Mrs. Manley (in agony). —O, it was my baby; it was our dar- 
ling, and she is lost, lost ! 

Bridget——The murderin’ ould villain ! the pirate ! the kidnap- 
per! Me ould mither used to tell me of a sailor. 

Mr. Maniey.-—Be still, Bridget. 

Mrs.Maniley.—Could you not find the vessel he belonged to ? 

Mr. Manley.—\ \earned its name, and also the fact that the 
vessel sailed an hour ago, ona six months’ voyage. (Mrs. M. 
buries her face in her hands.) But cheer up. “ While there's 
life, there’s hope.” I cabled to the port she is bound for to have 
the sailor arrested, and our child returned. 

Bridget.—The bloodthirsty ould pirate! the cannibal! the 
thafe! Me ould mither used to say 

Mr. Manley.—Be quiet, Bridget. so there is good reason to 
believe that our darling will yet be restored to us in safety. 

(Noise at the door : enter Dot with shells, coral, and a Fapa- 
nese doll in her arms, Fack clo:e behind.) 

Dot.—See, mamma ! see papa! I found Santa Claus. He does 
not ride in a sleigh, but in a big ship. I’ve seen it; And see 
what pretty things he gave me! And here is Santa Claus’ brother 
(pointing to Fack). 

Detective Fohns——Aha, my fine fellow! you tried to play a 
sharp game, but you ll have to give it up for this time. Guess 
you won't sail on this voyage, nor on some voyages yet to come. 
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Sack (stepping back)—Hands off, sir! Don't you touch me, 
I’m not ready to drop anchor in your port just yet. 

Mr. Manley (to detective)—You will please retain him in 
custody until he accounts for the possession of our child. 

Dot.—O, papa, don’t let him be hurt, he’s good. See what he 
gave me, and Santa Claus too, he sent this to Mamie, I asked 
him to, (Gzves a box of foreign make to Mamie, who takes from 
it a shell necklace.) 

Mrs. Manley, to Fack.—Explain yourself, my good fellow 
(aside to Mr. Manley). He has a good, kind face, | feel that he 
has befriended us. 

‘ack (touching his cap te Mrs. Maniey). Thank you, ma’am. 
(To Mr. Manley.) You see, cap'n, | was going along the street 
towards the dock, The Sea Foam was nearly ready to sail and 
I was in haste to get aboard, when I sighted this little craft 
astrand and in distress to the nor’ard of here. I couldn't go 
on and leave the little bark to go down in the storm, so I put 
hard-a-port and spoke her. She said her name was Dotty, and 
that she lived at home. I couldn’t bring her into port with no 
more information than that, so I just took her aboard the Sea 
Foam, to ask the cap’n what to do. “Jack,” says he when I had 
told him my story, “I have a little girl at home, and, bless my 
eyesight, if this little one don’t look a deal like her. Now, Jack,” 
says he, “she has a father that loves her as I love my little one, 
and we must get her to him. The wind is fresh and we must 
put tosea at once. We'll have to take this voyage without you, 
Jack. You must go ashore, and find her parents and take her 
to them.” So I just stepped ashore with the little one. We 
stopped in a shed till the rain was over. As we went up the 
street people were rushing about and crying. “Child lost.” I 
asked where the lost child lived, and I was directed here. I 
am very glad to return your child to you safe and sound. 

Detective (in a low tone to Fack). And get the reward too, 
of course. There is a big reward offered for the return of this 
child. 

pen did not know of it. 

Detective —W ell, there 1s,—a hundred dollars. You're in a 
bad fix, but I can get ye off. If I'll get ye clear ye’ll give me 
half, won’t ye? 

Jack.—Yes, I'll give you half of what | take. 

Mrs. Manley.—Y ou have told your story in a straightforward 
manner, my good friend. We are deeply grateful to you for the 
care you have given our darling. I cannot express in words how 
much we are indebted to you. 

Mr, Maniley.—No, not in words, nor in any other way can we 
repay you, but I offer you this (handing him a hundred dollar 
note), as a feeble expression of our gratitude to you. 

Jack.—Thank you, sir, but I cannot take it. 

Detective—Take it. Half of it is mine, you know. You 
promised to give me half. 

Jack.—Yes, half of what I took. No, sir, 1 cannot take it. 
My mother would be ashamed of her boy if he took any re- 
ward for a service like this. {I could not have the face to tell 
her, if 1 should do such a thing. 

Mr. Maniley.—\ honor your manliness, and if you will not— 

Detective (interrupting). But my pay. I helped find the 
child. 

Mr. Manley.—Yes, yes, my good man; you shall not be for- 
gotten. And now (/o Fack), I understand that you lost your 
voyage by bringing back my child. 

Yack. —Yes, sir, but I shall try to find something to do till 
the ship returns six months hence, and then I will ship in her 
again. 

our. Maniey.—\n the meantime I will take you into my em- 
ploy. I need a man at my warehouse who understands ship- 
ping, and I am sure you are just the one for that ition. I 
will pay you good wages, and you shall room and board with 
my gardener. Can I engage your services till your next voyage ¢ 

Fack.—With pleasure, sir; | am truly thankful to you, and I 
will try to serve you to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Maniley.—Our trouble now seems happily ended, and I 
am sure we can all truly say that this is indeed a— 

All—Merry Christmas. (Christmas music is played.) 


¥ 
Merry Christmas. 


By NELLIE M. BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


Merry Christmas, full of glee, 
Merry time to you and me ; 

Merry faces beaming bright, 
Merry laugh from hearts so light. 
Yes, Merry Christmas now is near, 
The merriest time in all the year. 


Merry Christmas, day of cheer, 
Merriest day of all the year, 

Stockings by the chimney side 

Scarce their myriad treasures hide ; 
Wait awhile and you shall see 

What Santa Claus has brought to me. 
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The Christmas Star. 


By E. A., New York City. 
(For the Smallest Primary Children.) 

The following exercise is designed for twenty small children, 
boys and girls together, as the teacher may choose. The dress 
of the girls should be similar to that in the Columbus Acrostic, 
published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of September 10, with the 
exception of the little caps. As a substitute for those, this crown 
must be worn. It can be easily made 
from pasteboard, and covered with sil- 
ver paper. The star should be made of 
gilt paper, and should be large enough: 
to be very effective when seen across 
the school-room. The boys will wear 
knee trousers,black stockings, and loose 
blouses ; they should wear crowns also. 
The children should enter in two equal divisions simultaneously 
from each side of the stage, marching and countermarching in: 
circles or other figures, as the center may afrange. ey 
should be left in two rows, of ten each, on either side of the plat- 
form. 

There should be the figure of a star, previously marked, on the: 








stage floor, with small circles, as in the illustration, to indicate the 
position of the children. The exercise begins when the first child 
steps forward facing the audience repeating the first statement of 
the Christmas story, slowly, and in a loud, clear voice. Afterward 
he passes to the rear of the stage and takes his place on the circle 
at the extreme point of the star. The first pupil from the other 
side follows with the second statement, and so on, till each pupil 
has found his place, when the star will be complete. Two cautions 
should be observed : The whole exercise should proceed briskly. 
Do not wait for the first child to find his place in the star before 
the second steps forward. Let all of the five points of the star be 
first defined by the children before the filling in is completed, that 
the audience may catch the idea, and feel a sympathetic interest 
in every movement. Have the children sufficiently well drilled 
that they will not watch their feet and hunt for the circle as they 
take their places. This uncertainty would completely spoil the de- 
sired effect. 

As soon as the star is completed, each child gracefully raises the- 
right hand to the star on its crown, with a suggestion of the mil- 
itary salute, and together they burst into the closing song, “ Christ- 
mas Star.” 

THE STORY. 


1. Long agoima far-away country there were shepherds watch— 
ing their flocks by night. 

2. And an angel came to them and they saw a great light shin- 
ing round about them, and they were afraid. 

3. And the angel said unto them: “ Fear not, for | tring yeu. 
good tidings of great joy.” 
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. 4. - For unto you is born this day a Savior which is Christ the 
ord,” 

5. And the angel told them they would find the babe lying in 
the manger in Bethlehem. 

6. And suddenly there was a multitude of angels, praising God 
and saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

7. Now in the city of Jerusalem there was a great king named 
Herod. 

8. Wise men from the East came to him and said that they 
had seen a strange star in the east. 

9. They thought that this star was a sign that they were to have 
a new king over them. 

10. The king was afraid when he heard this, for he was a wicked 
man, and feared that some one would rob him of his kingdom. 

11, He knew that the people had been looking for a long time 
for this new king who was to be called Christ. 

12. So he called the wise men to ask them where Christ would 
be born. 

13. And they said unto him, “ In Bethlehem of Judea.” 

14. Then Herod asked them what time the star appeared. 

15. “ And he sent them to Bethlehem and said, “ Go and search 
for the young child; and when ye have found him, bring me word, 
that I may come and worship him.” 

16. Herod didn’t really mean that he would worship Him, you 
know ; he only wanted to find out where He was. 

17. When these ‘men heard the king they went away and “Lo the 
star which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was.” 

18. And when they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. 

19. And when they came to the house they saw the young child 
with Mary his mother, and they fell down and worshipped him 
and gave him gifts of gold and sweet spices. 

20. And this is the story of the first Christmas, and of the first 
Christmas presents. 


Christmas Star. 


By L. S., OAKES, N. Y. 
(Tune: * Lightly Row.”’) 


Christmas Star, 
Guiding Star, 
Seen by wise men from afar; 
Star so bright 
Whose clear light 
Leads from evil’s night. 
Full of cheer are all thy rays, 
Sacred signs of ancient days, 
Heavenly gem, 
Joy of men, 
Star of Bethlehem. 


Christmas Star, 
Guiding Star, 
Beaming on us from afar, 
This we plead : 
Safely lead, 
Giving light we need. 
We would ever follow thee, 
Beauties in thy path we see, 
Heavenly gem, 
Hope of men, 
Star of Bethlehem. 


> 


(The one thought in preparing the recitations this year, has 
been to help the teachers by giving illustrations that can be easily 
followed in the school room. Everything suggested here can be 
carried out without trouble or expense.—ED.) 


Writing to Santa Claus. 
By A. L. R., New York City. 


I’ve written a letter to Santa Claus, 
For Christmas is almost here, 

And he’ll soon be coming around with his sled, 
And his jolly little reindeer. 


He is very busy this season, I know, 
Because of the girls and boys 

Who will hang up their stockings on Christmas 
And find all the latest toys. 


I feared he might be forgetful ; 
For he’s getting so very old, ‘ 
So I thought I’d write and remind him 
And not be left out in the cold. 


So I told him what I long for, 
The things that I need the worst, 
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They’re only about a dozen or so, 
Ana I thought I’d mention them first. 


I asked for a sled with bright rumors, 
A knife, and a watch that goes, 

A bicycle, toolchest, and bat and ball, 
Some boots, and a suit of clothes. 


Then I want some skates and mittens, 
And a “truly ” horse that will run, 
A little wagon and pair of goats, 
A printing press and a gun. 


Besides these things I should like some more, 
Just a few nice books to read, 

Some nuts and candy and anything else, 
That Santa thinks I might need. 





\ \ 
A Surprising Secret. 
Please, grandpa, let me whisper 

A secret in your ear. 
You won't tell anybody ? 
You promise, grandpa, dear ? 


Well, then, mamma is making 
A smoking cap for you, 

An’ I said to let me help her, 
Cause / want to s’prise you too. 


But she said I mustn’t touch it, 
An’ I want you dear grandpa, 
To ‘member that I wasted 
To make it with mamma. 


An’ you'll call it half my present, 
Won't you, grandpa ? an’ so 

Mamma’'ll jus’ be s’prised a little 
When she s’prises you, you know. 


—Rhymes and Chimes for Christmas Times. 


» 
“’Bout a Million.” 





I like to be a little girl ’most all the year, 


But if I was a centipede when Christmas is here, 


I guess I’d rather like it—for wouldn't it be fun 


To have ’bout a million stockings instead of only one. 
— Selected, 
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Make-Believe. 
“‘ We'll play it’s Christmas, Bessie, 
And we'll have a Christmas tree, 
And when it’s all, a// ready, 
We'll call Mamma to see. 


“Don’t you remember Christmas ? 
That was the way, you know— 

We couldn't see a single thing, 
And we did want to so! 


“«’T was just to s’prise us, Bessie, 
And, now, won't it be fun 

To make Mamma a Christmas tree, 
And call her, when it’s done !” 


Then Amy stuck the duster-brush 

Through the cane seat of a chair, 
And she and Bessie went to work— 

A merry little pair. 

* * * * * 

“We haven't any candles, 

But we'll play the whole day-light 
Is ‘cause there’s lots of candles 

All lit, and burning bright. 


“ Let’s call Mamma now, Bessie; 
And, oh! how s’prised she'll be 

To see we've got a Christmas, 
And made a Christmas tree !”’ 


—St. Nicholas. 





A Surprise For Santa Claus. 


By Susi£ M. Best, Cincinnati, O. 


I hope that no one will bother me, 
For I’m just as busy as I can be 
Preparing a lunch for company. 


Somebody's coming here to-night 
When the skies are dark and the stars are bright, 
And I thought I'd leave him a little bite. 


He’s a gentleman, jolly and generous too, 
He is short and fat and his eyes are blue, 
And he always comes to us down the flue. 


He waits till he’s sure we're sound asleep— 
He wouldn’t come if he thought we'd peep, 
Fc- he has secrets he wants to keep. 


I think he'll bring me-a lot of things— 
A doll in a cradle that sways and swings, 
A buggy and books and two gold rings. 


He'll be hungry and tired and cold, I’m sure, 
Making his long and lonely tour 
To the homes of the rich, and the homes of the poor. 


So I know how glad and surprised he’ll be 
When down our chimney he slides, to see 
This nice little lunch prepared by me. 


Here are bread and butter, and a piece of cake, 
And a cup of coffee for him I'll make, 
To cheer his heart and his thirst to slake. 


When he fills the stockings I think he’ll pause, 
And he'll laugh a little and all because 
Some one remembered Santa Claus. 


There is one thing more that I must do, 
And when that is done then I'll be through, 
I must write—“ Dear Santa, this is all for you.” 


Now I'll go to bed, and I hope I'll dream, 
Till into my room the sunbeams stream, 
Of Santa Claus and his spanking team ! 


- 
The Stocking’s Christmas, 


I’m but an old striped stocking, 
Well darned at heel and toe, 
The stripes are out of fashion, 
I knew that long ago ; 
My master he’s a news- 


y, 
Just old enough to 








cry 
“Right here’s your 











evenin’ paper, 
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FA Say, Mister, won't 
A you buy?” 
Fa , 
7 He’s hung me by the 
— chimney, 
A But it’s so derk and 
Ze dim 
aN Ng That I’m afraid old 
Santa Claus 


Won't think of little 


Jim. 
Hark ! that’s like rein- 





deer footsteps 
Outside upon the 
snow, 











And, surely, that’s the 
dear old soul 
A-shouting to them “ whoa”’! 


He’s coming down the chimney ! 
His hair’s as white as wool! 
And see his pockets and his pack ! 
My gracious, they're crammed full! 
The first thing he puts in me— 
It’s settled in the heel— 
A silver dollar, big and round, 
I know it by the /ee/. 


A ball, and then an orange, 
I'll hold more than one thinks ; 
And candy’s such a splendid thing 
To fill up all the chinks. 
I’m most afraid I’m splittin 
My seam right in the back, 
But, no, I'll stretch a little more, 
Put in that jumping-jack. 
Some mittens and new stockings, 
They look so warm and red. 
He’ll want to put them right straight on 
When he gets out of bed. 
I’m worn and old, I've had my day 
I really do believe, 
But oh! I’m glad I was the one 
Jim hung up Christmas eve. —Ada Shelton. 


¥ 
Scaring Santa Claus. 


(Recitation for a very little boy.) 
Do you know what I'd like to do when Santa Claus comes a- 
knocking ? 
I'd like to squeeze up a little, and hide behind my stocking. 
Then when he opened his pocket, I'd say “ Boo!” just for 


fun, 

And maybe ‘twould scare him so that he’d leave his presents, 
and run ! 

O—h—h! wouldn’t that be fun! — Selected, 
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Songs for Christmas. 


By LeTTy STERLING, Oakes, N. Y. 


(The following songs have been prepared espe- 
cially for Tue Journat for Christmas, and have 
been adapted to popular airs, with which the chil- 
dren are familiar). 


Welcome, Beautiful Christmas 
Day. 
(Tune: ** Wonderful Words of Life.”’) 


Welcome, beautiful Christmas day, 
Welcome, we sing to thee, 
Feeling thou hast come this way, 
Happy thy face to see ; 

Day when love is reigning, 

Day when gifts we're gaining, 
Merriest day, happiest day, 

Joy day of all the year,— 

Merriest day, happiest day, 

Day that is full of cheer. 


Welcome, beautiful Christmas day. 
More than a thousand times, 

O’er the earth hath thy peace held sway, 
Visiting all its climes ; 

Never older growing, 

Ever good bestowing, 

Merriest day, happiest day, 

Joy day of all the year— 

Merriest day, happiest day, 

Day that is full of cheer. 


Welcome, beautiful Christmas day, 
Pleasant and glad, and bright 

Are the beams that surround thy way, 
Giving us love’s own light ; 

Light that helps the weary 

And the world makes cheery, 
Merriest day, happiest day, 

Joy day of all the year— 

Merriest day, happiest day, 

Day that is full of cheer. 


Welcome, beautiful Christmas day, 
Come and thy lessons teach, 

Let their beauties all with us stay, 
Into our lives to reach, 

Then will homes be brighter, 
Then will hearts be lighter, 
Merriest day, happiest day, 

Joy day ofall the year— 

Merriest day, happiest day, 

Day that is full of cheer. 


¥ 
Christmas Joy. 


PA de ** There’s A Good Time Coming, Help It 
n.”’) 
There’s a gladness all around, 
Christmas joy! 
There’s a gladness ali around, 
Christmas joy! 
Smiles can easily be found, 
Mirth and happiness abound, 
Christmas joy, Christmas joy, 
Christmas joy, joy, joy ! 


There’s a bustle through the street, 
Christmas joy! 

There’s a bustle through the street, 
Christmas joy ! 

Bundles, bundles do we meet, 

Laughing crowds and tripping feet, 
Christmas joy, Christmas joy, 
Christmas joy, joy, joy! 


Savory odors fill the air, 
Christmas joy ! 

Savory odors fill the air, 
Christmas joy ! 

Busy housewives everywhere 

For their friends a feast prepare, 
Christmas joy, Christmas joy, 
Christmas joy, joy, joy ! 


There are some who do not know 
Christmas joy! 

There are some who do not know 
Christmas joy! 


To these poorer brothers go 

And the seeds of gladness.sow, 
Christmas joy, Christmas joy, 
Christmas joy, joy, joy! 


We should do our best to make, 
Christmas joy! 

We should do our best to make 
Christmas joy ! 

All that mars the good forsake, 

And our worries from us shake, 
Christmas joy, Christmas joy, 
Christmas joy, joy, joy! 


_ 
What’s the Meaning ? 


(Tung: “Shall We Gather at the River.”’) 


What’s the meaning of the presents 
That in every home abound? 

What’s the meaning of the gladness 
On the children’s faces found ? 
Chorus.— 


Merry, merry, merry Christmas, [mas, 
The merry time, the merry time of Christ- 

Pleasant, merry, ancient Christmas, 
Growing younger every year. 


What’s the meaning of the cedar, 
Holly wreaths and mistletoe, 

That to-day are beautifying 
Many places that we know ?—Cio. 


What’s the meaning of the music 
Ringing out in joyful notes, 

Every strain a strain of triumph 
As it onward, upward floats >—Czho. 


What’s the meaning of the heart-glow 
Where the friends together meet ? 

And what meaneth merry wishes 
That so many lips repeat ?>—Cho. 


oa 


(The following songs have been written by Jennia 
D. Moore, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y.) 


Christmas Bells. 


(Tune: “Hold the Fort.) 


Loud the Christmas bells are ringing, 
And the drifting snow 

Lays in Wreaths of pearly whiteness, 
O’er the world below. 
Chorus.— 

Heard ye not the wondrous story, 
Told of One on High ? 

One whose coming, one whose glory, 
Nevermore shall die. 


Ring, ye bells, from out the steeple, 
Sound a joyous lay ; 

Telling unto all the people :— 
“ Christ is born to-day.”—Cho. 


Far away in Bethlehem watching, 
O’er a manger low, 

Angels chanted sweet the tidings, 
In the “ Long Ago.”—Cho. 


“ Peace on earth,” the hills re-echoed, 
To the glad refrain ; 

And the Christmas bells, loud-pealing, 
Breathe the words again.— Cho. 


Christmas brings a flood of gladness, 
So rejoice who ma 

In His love, whose birth hath given 
This glad Christmas day.— Cho. 


* 
The Festive—Time, 


(Tune: “ Jewels.) 
It is coming, it is coming! 
With smiles and with singing 
We will hail it, we will hail it, 
The bright Christmas day. 
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It will bring to us pleasures, 

So many sweet pleasures ; 

With glad smiles and bright faces, 
We'll go on our way. 


In the dawning, in the dawning, 
The first Christmas morning 
Our dear Savior, who so loves us, 
Was far away born. 

When the daylight is breaking 
And the bells are all chiming, 
We'll sing our gay carols 

In the glad Christmas morn. 


¥ 
Happy Greetings. 


(Tune: ‘“* What a Friend we have in Jesus."’) 


Christmas comes to us with gladness, 
Christmas time o’erflows with joy ; 
Banish, banish, every sadness 
Then each moment we'll enjoy. 
Happy hearts and smiling faces, 
Welcome in the gladsome day. 
In the high or lowly places, 
“Merry Christmas,” children say. 


Over all the land the greetings, 
Clear and sweet and joyous fall, 

Rosy lips, with smiles, repeating,— 
“Merry Christmas time to all” 

May the hours be made so happy 
To the little ones, that they 

Twined about with love, will ever 
Welcome the glad Christmas day. 


Yr 
Cheerful Givers. 


(Tune: “ Scatter Seeds of Kindness.’’Y 


There is pleasure sweet in giving, 
Though the gift may be but small, 

It may cause a ray of sunlight, 
O’er some pathway dark to fall. 

It may bring a trace of gladness 
Unto hearts that weary be, 

It may stem some tide of sadness, 
Let us give right cheerfully. 
Chorus.— 

There is pleasure sweet in giving, 

There is pleasure sweet in giving, 

There is pleasure sweet in giving, 

So we'll give right cheerfully. 


Though it may be but a trifle, 
Whether book, or slate, or card, 

It will make our hearts seem lighter— 
Giving is its own reward. 

If we have of an abundance, 
Then on others gifts bestow, 

That all, whether high or lowly, 
May the Christmas gladness know. 


Chorus.— 


ia 
The Christmas Tree. 


(Tune: * Let the Lower Lights be Burning.”’) 


We, with hearts so light and happy 
Gather ‘round the Christmas tree; 

There are gifts that love has given, 
Gifts for you, and gifts for me. 
Chorus.— 

See the tapers, lighted, burning, 
Sending forth a cheery glow; 

See the tree, a-sparkle, turning, 
All its dainty gifts to show. 


Tops and bails, and drums and every 
Gift to mention, swinging there. 

What care we, though snow-flakes whitely, 
Flutter through the frosty air !—Cho. 


For the tree that blooms at Christmas, 
With its fruit so strange to see, 

Soars amid its shining branches, 
Some sweet, dainty gift for me.—Cho. 
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Anna B. Badlam, 


Among the teachers who have devoted thought, study, and 
investigation to a better knowledge, a clearer comprehension, and 
a more skilful application of the laws that govern the develop- 
ment of the child’s mind, Miss Badlam can well lay claim to 
the prominence and the excellence of her work. Miss Badlam is 
a thorough advocate of a public school system of education. She 
received her education in the public schools of Boston, graduating 
from the normal school under Dr. Larkin Dunton. 

It was not until the closing year of her high school course 
that Miss Badlam decided to devote herself to the work in which 
she has proved so successful. An earnest student, a conscien- 
tious worker, it needed but the impetus of the normal school to 
awaken all the enthusiasm of her nature for the new life she was 
about to enter, and swayed by this new impulse, to overcome 
much of the native reserve and timidity, she began her work as 
a teacher in the Rice training school, Boston. Here, after a few 
years’ experience, her earnestness and enthusiasm brought her 
into the notice of the keenest and most appreciative of critics, 
superintendents, and teachers, who were quick to recognize the 
excellence of her instruction, and the practical as well as philo- 
sophical character of her methods. 

A keen student of human nature, she brought all her powers 
to bear upon the individuality of the child and its development. 
The extreme reticence of her nature and her relictance to sub- 
jecting herself to the criticism of the public had to be overcome, 
however, before her first articles appeared in print in the Przmary 
Teacher, under the signature, “Primary School.” Encouraged 
by Mr. W. E. Sheldon, the editor, Miss Badlam finally consented 
to write under her own signature, and soon found herself recog- 
nized, and appealed to as an authority in methods and devices. 
Within the last few years she has written more directly to teach- 
ers, giving them out of her own personality the impetus to, and 
the impulse towards, a higher grade of teaching, a loftier stand- 
ard of result. 

Three years ago Miss Badlam accepted the principalship of 
the training school, Lewiston, Maine. Here, with her former wide 
experience as critic teacher to aid her, she had well-nigh un- 
bounded success, and her graduates rank among the most prom- 
ising of the city’s teachers. The keynote of Miss Badlam’s teach- 
ing has always been “ character-building,” and she has invariably 
succeeded in impressing her personality strongly upon her fol- 
lowers. 

From a high sense of duty to her home circle, Miss Badlam 
resigned her position in Lewiston, and was immediately invited 
to the principalship of a school in one of the districts of Boston 
near her home, where she is making her influence felt and 
establishing some of the best methods drawn from her experi- 
ence in training and normal school work. 

Miss Badlam took a prominent part in the state conventions 
while in Maine, and her work at the Glens Falls summer school 
of methods, two years ago, met with warm recognition. The 
coming summer she will fil a large part of thc program (primary 
work) for the summer college at Oskaloosa, Iowa, during its two 
weeks’ session. 

In addition to the articles which Miss Badlam has contributed 
widely to prominent school journals, she has written several well- 
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known educational works. Her “Suggestive Lessons in Lan™ 
guage and Reading,” “ Stepping Stones to Reading,” and “ Aids 
to Number,” have won her the gratitude and appreciation of 
teachers and friends of education; while her “Stories of Child- 
Life,” the opening volumes of the “ Young People’s Library for 
Home and School,” edited by Dr. Larkin Dunton, have gained 
po appreciation of the most fastidious of all critics, the 
children, 


Sa ws 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


The association met at Springfield, Nov. 25, 26. The first 
paper was by Secretary John W. Dickinson. He said the ulti- 
mate end sought by the schools was development, the subordi- 
nate ends instruction and knowledge ; that the schools must be 
judged by their results and not be worried out of all ambition for 
a constant improvement. The assotiation divided itself into high 
school, grammar school, and primary school sections; the high 
school section was addressed by Prest. Capen, of Tufts college, 
on “ The Obligations of the Colleges to the Lower Schools.” 

Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard university, read a paper on “ The 
Teacher as a Professional Expert.” Among other points he 
said that the teacher who proposed reforms was looked on as a 
spy inthe camp. Also that the great thing was for associated 
teachers to strive together to work out their ideals, instead of 
under elsborate limitations laid down by a paternal school 
board, 

Principal John G. Wight, of Worcester, read a paper on “ Eng- 
lish in the High School.” He said it had gone beyond discussion 
that more English should be taught in the high school, Skill in 
writing demanded daily compositions. 

“ Supervision in the French Schools” was presented by Joseph 
Jackson, of Worcester. J. W. McDonald, state agent, read a 
paper on “ Algebra in the Grammar Schools,” proposing about 
100 lessons in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
of both whole and fractional algebra quantities. 

Supt. W. H. Hailmann, of La Porte, Indiana, discussed the 
“ Spirit and Purpose of the Kindergarten.” The first purpose to 
be aimed at should be to give purpose to the child’s spontaneity 
and direct that purpose in the channels of benevolence ; to place 
the power of which he is becoming conscious in the service of defi- 
nite ends. The second end is to convert the fragmentariness 
that besets all schools into entireness so that education shall be 
of one piece. 

Supt. S. T. Dutton, of Brookline, discussed the principles of the 
kindergarten. He declared that Froebel had absorbed the best 
ideas of Comenius, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi, and added much of 
his own thereto and recast it in the mold of a deep spiritual in- 
sight. 

President Schurman gave an address in the evening on the 
“‘ Mission of the Public Schools.” He thought there was undue 
prominence given to manual training. Also that it was a shame 
to see the ignorance of Fnglish literature that prevailed among 
college students. English literature well taught for four years in 
the secondary schools would have a more humanizing and liberaliz- 
ing influence than all the linguistic study of Greek or Latin. He 
thought the school-houses might be given up at times each day 
for religious purposes to the Protestants and Catholics. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, of New York, spoke on the “ Creative 
Element in Teaching.” He said that life is a continuous revelation 
addressed to the spirit of man and the end of education is to un- 
derstand that revelation. The disciplinary and instructive ele- 
ments of education have a great and permanent value. They 
teach a man to understand the order of which he is a part and to 
obey its laws, but they do not of themselves put him in vital re- 
lation with the stream of power, with the creative element. We 
need first-hand and direct contact with nature and with life. 

The committee on resolutions recommended district supervision 
by the state; higher normal schools for college graduates ; high 
school graduates only to enter normal schools; a state board of 
examiners. A petition appealing for suitable space at the World’s 
fair was ordered. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer, of Harvard university, spoke of “ Instruc- 
tion in Ethics in Schools.” The teaching of ethics to children 
is difficult and dangerous, and more likely to deteriorate than 
to invigorate. Ethics is the science of conduct ; morality is its 
practice; one rises in conscious and ordered knowledge, the 
other in inherited and half instinctive custom. 

Dr. James MacAlister, of the Drexel institute, spoke on “ The 
Relation of Education to the Economics and Industrial Conditions 
of the Times.” He was not able to understand the strong oppo- 
sition to manual training. The objection that the ideal of educa- 
tion is destroyed by using tools is not well founded. 

The report on educational progress was read by Dr. L. Dun- 
ton, of Boston. He thought that the great need” was that edu- 
cation should be in the hands of educational experts. 

Charles W. Parmenter, of Cambridge, was elected president. 
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Patriotic Election. 


On November 7 the second patriotic election in the schools of 
the Children’s Aid Society in New York city was held in their 
school buildings. This was the question at issue: “ Shad// this 
school continue to salute the nation’s flag every day at the morn- 
ing exercises for another year?” 

The method of conducting the voting was as follows: The 
school assembled in the afternoon on purpose to cast the ballots. 
A spirited patriotic program had been previously arranged for the 
schools, and parents and visitors were invited to be present. The 
ballots were distributed on the morning of election neatly enclosed 
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New ) Books. 


The popularity of Mrs. Browning's poems in this country are 
fully as great as they are in England. Her appeals for liberty and 
humanity, the deep pathos, the high poetic quality of her work 
are appreciated wherever the English language is spoken. Many 
of the shorter poems, like “To Flush My Dog,” “Cowper's Grave,’ 
“The Pet Name,” “The Cry of the Children,” have become 
familiar to the general reader through frequent quotations. Lib- 
erty-loving Americans especially admire her poems in behalf of 





in little brown envelopes on which, beside other labeling, 
was the following: ‘To learn how little Americans should 
be Trained for American Citizenship, look Inside.” The 
ballot itself was a most interesting littie document. On one 
side was the fateful “yes,” “no,” below ¢he question at 
stake, and on the other side the following : 


This country in which I liv€ and which is my country, is called a 
REPUBLIC. In a Republic, the people govern. The people who 
govern are called Citizens. I am one of the people and a little Citizen. 

Our REPUBLIC is made up a4 See, and the people in these 44 
States taken together are called T NATION. 

The way the Citizens govern is, either by voting for the person whom } 
they want to represent them, or who will say what the people want him 
to say,—or by voting for that thing they would like to do, or against that 
thing which they do not want to do. } 

The Citizen who votes is called a voter or an elector, and the right of j 
voting is called the suffrage. The voter aes on a piece of paper what 
he wants. The piece of paper ts called a Ballot. 

THIS PIECE OF PAPER IS MY BALLOT. 

My citizenship comes from THE NATION, but the suffrage 1s given 
me by my STATE. 

The gift of aeenaiie, the right to vote; the right to say what the 
citizen thinks is best for himself and all the rest of the he A ; the right 
to say who%shall govern us and make laws for us, are GREAT PRIVI- 
LEGES;; to vote is A VERY GREAT RESPONSIBILITY, which I 
must learn to exercise conscientiously, and to the best of my knowledge 
and ability, as a little Citizen of this great AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 


A certain number of “Judges of Election” were ap- 
pointed by the principal who, in their official decoration 
of red, white, and blue rosettes, received the ballots from 
the voters, counted them at the close, and made returns to 
the principal in a printed formprepared for the occasion. 

More than five thousand seven hundred children are in 
these schools and their parents represent twenty-three na- 
tionalities. The result of this second election was as follows : 





Number of voters - - - - 5,705 
Number who voted . - - - . 4,630 
Number voting for the flag - - - 4,570 
Number voting against the flag - - - 60 


There were 7}% more votes this year than last over the same 
question. Thus closed successfully the second attempt to train prac- 
tically the children of foreign parents in the duties of American 
citizenship. It is well known that to Col. George T. Balch is due 
this whole patriotic scheme of teaching these children American 
principles, by the dozng of patriotic acts, instead of by wordy 
theory. Nothing could illustrate better his earnestness and co- 
operation in every detail of the work than the closing words of the 
printed directions to the principals of these twenty-one industrial 
schools, “ Faithfully yours in the great cause.” 





The East Chicago meeting of the Cook County Association 
drew together three hundred teachers ; they discussed primary 
reading. The subject was looked at more from a pedagogic 
standpoint, than we usually see it. Among other things it was 
declared that the bad habits acquired in early childhood usually 
remain throughout life. The subject is handled still in a primi- 
tive, parrot-like method. The pupil is taught that a word is a 
mechanical thing, formed of a certain number of letters, and he 
utters each word as a separate and distinct achievement, and 
the various words forming a sentence are pronounced in their 
proper order simply because they follow each other in the printed 
line. It is indeed a slander of the parrot to call such reading 
parrot-like, because that bird catches and mimics expression as 
wellas sound. 

It is a mistake to keep a young pupil ona book after he has 
lost all interest in the subject matter. Many children can recite 
their readers through from beginning toend. Any system of 
teaching reading is to be condemned whic’ does not, from the 
earliest stages, interest the pupil in the thing he is reading about. 
Colonel Parker could not denounce the old method of alphabet 
teaching enough. A word, from the very first, should stand fora 
mental picture, and for nothing else. It is easier for the young 
mind to understand a printed word, which means something, than 
a letter, which is a mere mechanical symbol. The word is a 
ee primitive human achievement, by untold centuries, than the 
etter. 

Another speaker said that only a beginning had been made of 
teaching reading right, and the late experiments in teaching 
French were cited. Altogether the meeting was a fine one. F. 





The Buffalo Commercial says : “ The curse of the public school 
system of Buffalo is politics.” One of these days politics will 
have to let go; of course, not just yet, but as the teachers im- 
prove and become professional they will emerge from under the 
politician’s heel. 














“WHEN WE WERE CHILDREN TWAIY.” 
From “ Mrs. Browning’s Poems ” (Frederick A. Stokes Co ) 


the struggling Italians. A volume, Poems, has just been tssued. 
This and its companion, Aurora Leigh and other Poems, com- 
pose the complete poetical works of Mrs. Browning. The book 
contains numerous new illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon, It 
is beautifully printed, and the binding is half gold with delicate 
violets, while the back is white with gilt scrolls and letters. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co, New York. $1.50.) 


Another volume similar in style, binding, etc., to the above con- 
tains, besides Mrs. Browning's famous long poem, “ Aurora 
Leigh,” ‘“‘ A Drama of Exile,” “‘ The Seraphim,” and “ Prometheus 
Bound,” from the Greek of ASschylus. It is finely illustrated by 
Frederick C. Gordon. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


In Storzes for Children Lucretia P. Hale gives a series of lessons 
on common things, each one containing a moral accompanying it 
naturally ; the story and the moral being so blended that the one 
suggests the other. The matter contained in the book can profit- 
ably be used within the third, fourth, and fifth year grades. It is 
intended that the chi‘dren shall read the several chapters of the 
book in course, as it is deemed best that the order of the book in 
the presentation of the subjects shall be observed. Among the 
subjects are the three kingdoms, coal and iron, steel, our food, 
house that Jack built, heat and light, sense, lower animals, higher 
animals, work and play, study, how to live, etc. We have seldom 
seen a book so well adapted to school-room needs. Earnest 
teachers who desire the moral as well as the mental development 
of their children by following the lines laid down here, or those 
similar to them, may be assured of beneficial results. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 40 cents.) 


The bound volume of Badyland for 1892 is especially beautiful 
and delightful in its picturesque setting of dainty story and pretty 
verse, with occasional merry jingle. There are three story-sets 
of twelve tales each: “The Tiptoe Twins,” “ The Sweetheart 
Stories’ and “‘ Nurse Karen’s Norway Tales,” not to mention the 
shorter stories and verses, which Baby will soon learn “ by heart ” 
after hearing Mamma read them over at bedtime, and looking at 
their pictures all by himself. Bady/and is an unfailing source of 
amusement for the children. (D. Lothrop Co., Boston. . Cloth, 
$1.00: boards, 75c.) 


The little pamphlet, Acczdents and Emergencies, by Dr. G. G. 
Groff, should have a wide circulation, especially among teachers. 
In the thirty-one pages of this book he has condensed an incredi- 
ble amount of information. It is a number of the Rural library, 
which contains a large number of useful publications. (The 
Rural Publishing Co., Times Building, New York.) 
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Young people who have been entertained by the previous books 
by Martha Finley, in regard to Elsie, will be anxious to obtain the 
one just issued, entitled E/sze at Viamede. Much history is in- 
corporated with the narrative. A means is thus furnished of 
learning American history and of being entertained with a story 
at the same time. The mother, father, grandfather, and the cap- 
tain are the story tellers and the children intersperse remarks. 
The events related are the defense of New Orleans by Jackson, the 
taking of New Orleans by Farragut, Bourgoyne’s campaign, the 
burning of Washington, etc. Besides there are plenty of domes- 
tic incidents to give variety to the story. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 


The hearts of the little ones will be delighted by the charming 
drawings in Maud Humphrey’s Book of Fairy Tales just pub- 
lished. The artist has been happy in the faces, poses, composi- 
tion, and coloring of her pictures, and there is much originality in 
the treatment of the subjects. Among the stories illustrated 
are such well worn ones as “ Cinderella,” “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “ Puss in Boots,” “‘ Beauty and the Beast,” ‘“‘Goody Two 
Shoes,”’ “‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,” “The Three Bears,” “ The 
Babes in the Wood,” “ Jack the Giant Killer,” etc. This is a 
book that will be eagerly sought for during the holiday times. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.. New York. $2.50.) 


The story of Lincoln’s career will always be an attractive one 
to American youth, Inthe Children’s Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, M. Louise Putnam has set forth its domestic, political, dra- 
matic, and tragic features. The main purpose of the book was to 
instruct, but it will also entertain ; and besides, no youth can con- 
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template Lincoln’s grand, not enentiging character without bein~ 
made better, without having his ideas of life ennobled. This life 
has been written in simple language, with a proper regard for the 
relative importance of events, and in a highly impartial way. The 
book is beautifully illustrated, the initial letters to the chapters es- 
ecially being original, artistic, and appropriate. (A.C. McClurg 
Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


Witch Winnie's Studio; or, The King’s Daughter's Art 
Life, by Elizabeth W. Champney, is a clever story of New York, 
giving the trials and triumphs of a young girl artist and her com- 
panion. The style is lively and there are plenty of interesting in- 
cidents. The author evidently writes from experience. The book 
is one that will be throughly appreciated by girls os those 
who have a tendency toward art. These are excellent illustra- 
tions, and plenty of them, by J. Wells Champney. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York.) 


No. 55 of the Riverside Literature series contains The Merchant 
of Venice, annotated for school use by Samuel Thurber. The edi- 
tor considers that the help which the beginners in Shakespeare 
study need¢ is that having in view the formation of mental habits 
rather than preparation for impending scholastic tests, In this 
edition the notes have not been made so numerous as to deprive 
the pupil of the necessity for thinking. They help him where 
help is indispensable. Many of the difficulties can be solved by 
consulting the dictionaries. The introduction gives many valu- 
uable hints for studying Shakespeare. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 





STEER FOR 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and you will be certain to 
secure good health. This is the Superior Medicine 
—the best blood-puri- 
fier. Itsearches out the 
poisons of SCROFULA 
in the system and expels 
them harmlessly through 
the proper channels. It 
makes food nourishing, 
work pleasant, sleep re- | ABMISSION;{f pemon must} 
freshing, and life enjoy- | indicating that these subjects can be completed in 8 
It helps digestion, 
regulates the heart, liver, 
and kidneys 
eng the nerves, 
firmness to the muscles, 
and (as many have testi- 
fied) “makes a new man”’ 

You could not send to 


able. 





\ \aig 
of the person using it. 


anyone suffering from a blood disease a more ac- 
ceptable Christmas present than a package of 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


: . : ect Desert 
Has cured others, will cure you [soo esis 


, strength- 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


27~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach ip the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
n February. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enterone 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or Cl Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 


intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 





term of weeks, also in graphy, ng, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from 0 Colens, ry yr Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 


Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


st72a0 EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
iV es the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 
For particulars concerning the several schools sera 
for circulars to the Pri: as follows 


Brockport. ........CHAS. D. McLean, LL.B 








ituffalo........ ... JAMES M. Cassety. Pa.D 
Cortland ........... Francis J. Cagney, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo............. Jno. M. Mrung, A.M, 
New Paltz.......... Frank 8. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta ...........- James M. Mitne, Pu.D. 
Oswego..... ....+.+- EB. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ........E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,........+++ Tos. B. STOWELL, Pa 
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WHAT TO DO 


When your child is seized in the night with croup, cough, sore 
throat, or any other sudden pulmonary affection, need not cause 
you a moment’s delay or anxiety, if you are provided with that 


sure and prompt remedy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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The popularity of the Lady of the Lake is destined not soon to 
wane if we may judge 
by the many editions of 
the poem. The great 
singer of the north sure- 
ly touched a responsive 
chord when he gave this 
poem to the world in 
1810, The magnificent 
descriptions of Scottish 
scenery, the accurate 
portrayal of character 
and antiquated cus- 
toms, and the dramatic 
handling of the story 
have been themes for 
well-merited praise. 
The portion relating to 
the Trosachs is one of 
the most delicate and 
beautiful pieces of de- 
scription of natural 
scenery in English 
verse. The edition of 
the poem just ‘issued 
will be eagerly sought 
for by the admirers of 
Scott. The numerous 
illustrations in the vol- 
ume are from drawings 
by Joseph M. Gleeson 
who was commissioned 
to visit Scotland for this 
purpose. His work oc- 
cupied several months, 
and the drawings were 
made in the most accurate and careful manner. His sketches of 
scenery, costumes, and weapons are the result of personal obser- 
vation and thorough study. The work of the artist is marked by 
fine appreciation of the poem and the circumstances that gave 
it birth. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $1.50.) 





“IN THE DEEP TROSACHS’ WILDEST NOOK ”’; 


From the “Lady of the Lake” (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 


A volume of tales by Jane G. Austin that have been pub- 
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lished from time totime in Harfer’s, The Atlantic, Putnam's 
Monthly and other magazines, has lately appeared. They all 
relate to the Pilgrims and their somber life on the “ bleak New 
England coast,” the title of the volume being David Alden’s 
Daughter and Other Stories of Colonial Times. The interest 
of those brave men and women increases as they recede in time 
and as the marks of early colonial customs are effaced. The 
author has studied early New England history carefully and 
thoughtfully, and has given faithful pictures of the Pilgrims and 
their quaint ways. She enables the reader to go back in imagina- 
tion to the times of Carver, Standish, and Bradford. If one 
would know the New England of these worthies and their asso- 
ciates he should read this author’s stories. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


The great popularity of J. T. Trowbridge’s stories is due to 
their naturalness. Each person coming into view is seen to be a 
real character, a study from nature, with his own traits and fea- 
tures,—his own peculiarities, faults, and foibles. Each has his 
own part to perform, apparently unconscious of the general 
design which goes on like the elaboration of a pattern of lace, and 
which involves the action of all the people like so many looped and 
knotted threads.- The latest story by this author is Zhe For- 
tunes of Toby Trafford. The events described are those that 
might happen in a thousand places, yet few could describe them 
as Trowbridge has done. The hero is not an impossibly good 
boy, but he has manly instincts; and is safely kept from evil 
ways by the counsels of an excellent mother, and by his 
wise and noble-hearted schoolmaster. Boys will follow his career 
and his good and bad fortune with genuine interest. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


I had hard work finding material for language lessons until I 
commenced taking your valuable paper. I could not get along 
without it. The “Columbus Day” exercises for the primary 
school were just what we needed. AUGUSTA GRAY. 

Clifford, N. Dak. 


Scrofula sores, swellings in the neck and all impurities are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Than which no more beautiful or more entertaining num- 
ber of a periodical has ever been issued. 


A new cover printed in gold and green. 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 


By Edward ny Thomas Nelson Page, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King and others. 


Opening chapters of 
‘* BENEFITS FORGOT,” 


A powerful novel of life in Colorado; its business 
methods and romance, by Wolcott Balestier. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


Full-page engravings by American and French artists. 


SALVINI’S REMINISCENCES. 


Interesting notes from the great actor’s autobiography. 


POOO OOO OOOO ©OCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOL OOOO OG OOLOLOOOCOOLOD 


“* War Correspondence as a Fine Art,” by Archibald 
Forbes; ‘‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune ;” “‘ Browning ;” 
“Picturesque New York,”” by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
Rudyard Kipling, T. B. Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Washington Gladden, 
John Hay, James Whitcomb Riley, Etc. 
Now is the time to begin to take ‘* The Century.” 
January will contain a complete story by Mark 
Twain; February will be the richly illustrated Mid- 
winter number. Buy the Christmas number on a 
news-stand (25 cents) or subscribe for a year ($4.00). 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 















The Noblest 
‘Breakfast Food 


ON EARTH! 


Tue Most NovurisHING 
Tue Most PALaTABLe 
Tue Easiest DicesteD 
Tue Quickest CookeD 










All Grocers 
Sell it. 


No one can legally use 
the term HEALTH 
Foop unless author 
ized by us. 








Free Pamphlets 
Free_y mailed to 
all applicants. 


Health Food Co.'s 


Offices Everywhere. 
Head Office, 
61 5th Avenue, New York. 
New England Office, 
199 I'réemont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 


& / 632 Arch St. 
= 


Unscrupuleus 
imitators 
should 


a voided. 








/ Western Office, 
/ 1301 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














Do You Want, a School? 


There is located in the suburbs of San Diego, 
school buildings, costing $50,000, 16 acres of ground 
and 200 lots. “at is the best location fora college or 
preparatory school in the Southwest. The buildings 
and realty can be purchased for $20,000, part cas 
balance on long time. I desire several practical 
educators to join me in securing the property. 


Address, 
HARRTTAGNER, Sut. Schools, 


San Diego, CALIFORNIA 
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RO] .  HHE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


g 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, POEMS 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLAD FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
c pe tO SKETCH - HU ener. ARTICLES, WARS, 
ORRESPON DENCE ARRATIVES, WITCHCRA FTS, AND 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


ORATIONS, 


than were ever before ag sy within the same space or offered in one collection. 
best competent to test 
recommend them: 


Among those 
fy, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 


Ex-President Heah Porter, Winthro Archbisho _ an, 
Yale University > Behert alo Jekiston, Archbisho an 
_W, T. Harris, 2. ga Olivers wend Chauncey 
cote i fife ear Wait 
ohn nlea on. eitwo 80} 
Professor John Fiske, Harv ard bert A ” The Lo don Times ei sed 
Ugiversitz Fichard Wa = eit er, e Century agazine, 
A. Spofford, Librarian of Rar Editor N. oel Chand. er 8, 
Co Ca, ete Journal on. Rei 
William Dean Howe At... Carn Professor David § ’ 


Bishop John H. Vince, D. D., gon. Figs Ea Lee, 
* Chancellor of Chau irs. 5. tuart, 





oe A st 





a University ay 
Tr ee oy Ca Sos A 
res. 5. i Too. reban 
National Teachers’ Ass’r n, > Bishop i Gibbens, $s ie Lt Editor "Arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


The *tedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 
— whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books 
or entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or 
who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 
agent you meet to bring you this Lisrary. He will be glad to bring it. In the mean time write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





NEW EDITION OF MAGNUS’ MECHANICS. 


Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. 


Designed for the use of Schools. New Edition, rewritten and enlarged 
(30th thousand). With numerous Exercises, Examples, and Exam- 
ination Questions, with Answers, and 131 Woodcuts. By Sir Pxivip 
nouns, B.Sc. B. A. Feap., 8vo, $1.20, * 


*, Key, for the use of teachers only, price, $1.50 net. 


‘Magnction and Electricity. 
A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes. 


By A. W. Poyser, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
in the text. (Loncmans’ ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS.) 
xii-382, $1.50. 





With over goo Figures 
12mo, pp. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. will be happy to send their classified catalogue of School 
and College Text-Books to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 Bast 16th St., New York. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT for EVERY TEACHER 


Who will send for our Catalogue AT ONCE. Drop a postal card to 


MARCH BROTHERS, 


Publishers of Teachers’ Methods, School Room Aids and Devices 
48 East Mulberry Street, LEBANON, OHIO. 


THE w% 








atthe World’s Fair, 


It’s in the right place—It’s on the right plan—The price is right 
—We are booking the right class of people, every day, 
from nearly every state. $7.aweek. Write for particulars. 


‘ it’s All Right,” C. R. LONG, [er., 


So everybody says. 211 Wabash Avenue, :CHICAGO. 








Ready Money Made 
out of Short-Hand. 


Any earnest teacher can obtain a good 
knowledge of the Pitman system this year 
and make Fifty Dollars without neglecting 
regular work. The plan is simple and works 
well. In brief: Take lessons by mail one 
month (given free to teachers). Form and 
teach an evening or Saturday class of young 
persons in your neighborhood at $1.00 a 
month each—easily done. Your instruc- 
tions will be received from Eldon Moran, 
author of the course published in the New 
York ScHooL JoURNAL last year. He will 
also assist you with your own class. You 
will receive a term free, since the College 
makes money on books supplied to pupils. 
Write for information. Catalog and trial 
lessons mailed free. Shorthand is popular 
and profitable; every teacher should learn 
it. Send stamp. Book-keeping and type- 
writing also taught by mail. 


COLLEGE OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ARE YOU TEACHING? 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 


Eighth Annual  bioding. py be ae volumes 
in special library bind ed. 30,000 
volumes carried Plan and character 
of books pal ~, ook educators ir. the 
eountr). Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent wee | in this state." 
zoos Miller, “ Your bind ms = be per- 
* State Superintendent A ere, 1 00 atu- 
ae, you, and the book buying pub! 
sad” Wi Scitens ian canes anh te aaa 
solicitors tian in any other line. Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Supplementary 


Reading. 
HISTORIA. , gin aeaicine, 


Just the Thing for Use in Schools. 


Contains true tales of historic deeds, war and discov- 
ery, well illustrated, and told in narrative style that 
cannot fail to interest young people. 








In use at present in over three hundsed schools, 
Price per year, $1. Free sample copy on application 
Address, HISTORIA CO., Chamber of 

Commerce Building, Chicago, III. 





C. M. BaRngs dis- 


COLUMBUS he 9 
methods o l- 
DISCOVERED lecting and die. 
AMERICA tributing second- 


hand and new 
School Books. His methods are hon- 
orable and equitable. If you have 
books to spare, write for information. 


NOTHIN Holmes’ Drawing 


Books are successful. 
C l book 
SUCCEEDS Cons» 3 boot 
LIKE Set and Teacher's 
SUCCESS Manual sent for 50 


cents. 
Cc. M. Barnes, 


75 & 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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sketches, correspondence, criticism, dramas, 
| essays, fictions, histories, humorous articles, 


SCHOOL: OURNAI: | wars, narratives, noted sayings, orations, 


“NEW -YORK-AND-CHICAGO - | poems, politics, theology, travels, witch- 
crafts, and wonders, than were ever before 
gathered within the same space or offered 

Tue Scnoor Journat is sent regularly to its sub- | — ‘ 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- in one collection, It is indispensable to 
| busy persons, Write to Chas, L. Webster 


ceived, and all arrears are paid in full 
Terms for Our Publications: Per year. | & Co., 67 Fifth avenue, N. 
oRe scuoot [ouRNAL, Weekly. 82.59 | tion concerning it. 
Primary Editien. Month 1.00 | 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
ee FOUNDATI ONS. 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. 2 - 


Club Rates on ‘on Application 


PusuisHep WEEKLy AT $2.50 A YFAR. 





! 
| 
. oe 20 | 
a and oratory in Harvard university, has just 


Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal | been published by Harper & Brothers, New 
The object of this work is to help | 


Order, or Registered Letter. Address ali’ letters | York 
about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. ork, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., young writers to master the principles that 


61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK, | underlie all good writing. The intro- 
WESTERN OFFICE: 

E. L. EELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash AV., Chicago, I1.|24 Cornhill, Bostcn, Mass | | compactly as possible the leading facts of | 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 











technical terms. 


Publishers’ Desk. 
| Part Il., of sentences; and Part III., of 


Normal school graduates should know | | paragraphs. A sample copy will be sent | 
that vacancies in the sch ools are occurring | |to any teacher who may wish to examine it | 
every day, even at this season of the year- | with a view to class use, on receipt of | 
If they wish to secure good positions they | eighty cents. Special rates are offered for | 
should communicate with a good agency | introduction and exchange. 
like the Union Teachers’ Agency, W. D.| e 


Kerr, manager, 44 E. 14th street, New| In case you can’t get instruction in short- | 
York. If you are a normal graduate, can | hand any other way, why not take lessons | 


present good credentials, and can accept a| by mail? The plan is simple and works 
place at short notice, they are almost sure| well. In brief: Take lessons by mail one 


tc get a place for you if you register with | month (given /ree o feachers). Form and 
them, teach an evening or Saturday class of young 
* persons in your neighborhood at $1.00 a| 


No more useful work could be obtained | month each—easily done. Your instruc- 
for your private library, whether you are | tions will be received from Eldon Moran 


teacher, editor, student, or business man | (College of Correspondence, St. Louis, Mo.), | 


than The Library of American Literature | author of the course published in THE | 
compiled and edited by Edmund Clarence | JOURNAL last year. He will also assist 
Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. It) you with your own class. 

contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, a € 

and artistically arranged, adventures, anec- If you buy at the grocer's you run the | 
dotes, ballads, biographies, character! risk of getting poor quality. You run no 


| such risk if you send to the Amecican Tea 
EES 
| Company, 31 and 33 Vesey street, New | 





York. Beautiful premiums are given away | 
Avoid coffee or Tea | with $5 orders and upwards. One pound | 


of tea will go farther than three pounds of | 
trash, so it will be economy to send an 
order to the American Tea Company. 
* 
| During the past four months C. J. Albert‘ | 
| manager of the School and College Bureau, 
| Elmhurst, IIl., has been filling many vacan- 
~, 
oy) 9 | cies, and new vacancies have been coming 
OM ( Hor iWon & | }in daily. Many of the best positions in 
| colleges, state normal schools, academies, 
and city schools have been filled by them 
| this season. Many vacancies are now filled 
| on very short notice. Send for their Hand 
| Book. 


is a most delicious Sub- . mn 
‘ How many superintendents, principals, 
stitute.; not only a _sé|teachers, and others in the United States 
. and Canada are anxious to have their pupils 
Stimulant but a write well and fluently? Those who want 

Nourisher and 

Highly Digestible. and addresses to Lyman D. Smith, Hart- 
, | ford, Conn., and he will send a plan and 


if you have a Bilious 
or Nervous Tem- 
perament. 


gard to movement, should send their names 


Y., for informa- | 


The Foundations of Rhetoric, by Adams | 
Sherman Hill, Boylston professor of rhetoric | 


NEW ENGLAND OFFicE: | duction sets forth as simply, clearly, and | 


| English grammar, including definitions of | 
The body of the book is | 
|in three parts. Part I., treats of words; | 


Eyesight 


“My boy had Scarlet 
Fever when 4 years old, 
leaving him very weak 
and with blood peis- 
oned with canker. 
His eyes became im- 
flamed, his suffermgs 
were intense, and for 7 
weeks he could not even 
AS. = ‘ on ~_ KR pe tT be 
Clifford B » Oe 

lackman. 2A RSAPARILLA. 
= soon gered a I know it saved his 
; if not his very life.” ABBIE F. BLACK- 

MAN. 2888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Koop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
281 digestion, cure headache and biliousness 

















| | The Marked Success. 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its | 

powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 





Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sictans everywhere 


prescribe it. 











Prepared by Seott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


yotOr': Mrs.n. 
e Bag oe, 
05 lieville, 
TKS Ber. begaa your 
reatment yy ~ a. ba was 60 


exhausted by ailments that I could not; Before. After, Loss. 

| doany work. The accompanying fig-/ Weight 245 Ibs 195 Ibs 50 Ibe 
ures ~ Ae the result of 3 months’ treat-|Bust..... 48 in. 37 in. 11 im, 

| —_ I now feel like a new being. Ills Waist... 40 in. 29 in, 1] in. 
pains ere = a! —d friends are} Hips ... +4 in. 48in. 9 ip. 


piiicars “TAEATED "ST aan’ ConniENiial. 


No Starving. Send 6 cents in stamps for particulars to 
"ow 0. W. F. SPYOFR WVICKER'S THESTER. CHICEO, ILL. 


Mecghine Mis Habit Cured in 10 
are ae till cured. 
DR. J.ST PHEN Lebanon, Ohio. 


DEAFIS: 2. A ROLES RED 


[tre F tinea, tt Be, Peay NE. Ww Wante for book of 























Anything-Anywhere-at Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST .NEW YORK. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving , 
LABOR | any amount | heey 
SAVING | ofpracticein | YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, se 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 im 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 











them taught writing correctly, with due re- 
ey ees | Outline of work. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS Want agt. Cally Free ee 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N 
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Magazines. 


—The Polttical Science Quarterly {or | 
December contains three articles of timely | 
practical interest: Mr. Thomas L. Greene, | 


Ladies’ Home Journal whereby his most 
important work will, for some time to come, 
first see print in the pages of that magazine. 
His new novel, “ The Coast of Bohemia,” 


DRY GoopDs. 


Black Goods 





the railway expert, under the title “ Rail- | begins in the Christmas issue of the Journa/. | 


way Accounting,” explains in some detail | a ee 
the relation between the book-keeping and | — For nearly half a century The Living Age 
the actual condition of a road; MrgW. Z.| has held a place in the front rank of Amer- 
Ripley presents a careful study of the re-| ican periodicals—coming week by week 
cent changes in “ The Commercial Policy | freighted with the most valuable literary 
of Europe.” I. A. Hourwich, the Russian | ‘ SS ee 
barrister and statistical writer, contributes a | Products of foreign lands. It selects with 
critical study of “ The Russian Judiciary,” | rare judgement and discrimination the most 
describing the reforms of procedure under | masterly productions, scientific, biographi- 
Alexander II. and the successful efforts of | cal, historical, political ; the best essays, re- 
the bureaucracy to nullify them. we ii . 

views, criticisms, tales, poetry, in fact every- 
—In the December number of Cassell’s | thing the intelligent reader most desires to 
Family Magasiue, the highly entertaining | obtain. To all new subscribers for the year 


serial, “‘ Lady Lorrimer’s Scheme,” comes | 5 : 
to an end, and so does “ Barbara Merivale,” | '893» will be sent graézs the two October 


which has given so much pleasure to the | issues containing a powerful story by Frank 
readers of the magazine. New serials by | Harris, editor of the Fortnightly Review, 


favorite authors will be begun in the next | entitled “‘Frofit and Loss,” and also the num- 


issue, . 
» | bers of 1892 published after the receipt of 
During the Teething Period. their subscriptions. 


Mrs. WINSLOWSs’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over | 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for tbeir | 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8U 
ESS. _ It SOOTHES the CHIL 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the | 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b: Druggists in 
Winbidves Stothing Syrtip."'abd take no ether itd: | 
nslow’s ng Syrup,” and take no other kind. | ¢venj , 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. | evening party. 


—In the December number of Zhe A/-| ie 
lantic “" onthly Mr. Crawford brings his | hostess, while the rest watch results and 
serial sto ry, “Don Orsino,” to an unex- | record on their cards a guess of what he is 





~~ 








Each guest undertakes to 


C- | 
D, SOFTENS the GUMS,/ The Drawing Party isa new game thaf 
| will furnish excellent amusement for an | 


|draw some object, assigned him by the | 





pected and striking close; and in the final | 
passages of his novel tells us that in his 
hero we see a sketch of the young man of | 
the transition pericd in Italian life. He in- | 
timates that this is the end of his series of | 
histories of the Saracinesca family. The | 
chief attraction of this number is a collec- 
tion of letters that James Russell Lowell 
addressed to W, J. Stillman, which are very 
delightful reading. —full of the genial, sunny | 
disposition, and the quick touches of humor | 
and feeling which were so characteristic of | 


the man. 
IMPORTANT. | 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand | 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsome:y Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all | 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


—Encouraged by the unprecedented suc- 
cess attending the introduction of illustra- 
tions in the department of Newest Books, 
the editors of Current Literature decided 
to devote about fifty pages of the Christ- 
mas number to the discussion of books of 
the season. One hundred and fifty vol- 
umes, fresh from the press, are classified 
and reviewed with descriptive and critical 
comment boiled down to the fewest words, 
extended readings from the most notable 
volumes of the month are presented, while 
nearly four dozen selected illustrations are 
reproduced by the latest processes. 


Our Public Sohools 


Are the main-stay of our republic. In them are be- 
ing cultivated the minds which are to be our future 
law-makers and leaders in every walk in life. How 
essential it is that these minds shuuld be united to 
strong, healthy bodies. So many children suffer 
from impurities and poisons in the,lood that it is a 
wonder that they ever grow up to be men women. 
Many parents cannot find words strong enough to 
express their gratitude to Hood’s Sarsapari'la for its 
good effect upon their children. Scrofula, salt 
rheum and other diseases of the blood are effectually 
and nently curéd by this excellent medicine, 
and the whole being is given strength to resist at- 
acks ot disease. 


-- While Mr, Howells will not, during 1893, 
confine his literary work to any single peri- 
odical. it may be authoritatively announced 
that he has entered into a contract with 7he 





trying todo. A sample will be mailed for 
30 cents by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass, _— . 

a7 


The place to get school’apparatus of a 
good quality and a high grade is 76 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The Andrews Manu- 
facturing Co., call attention particularly to 
their globes, blackboards, maps, tellurians 
charts, and orreries. Thousands know the 
worth of their dustless crayons and erasers 
by actual trial. 

e 

If you are looking for a lantern for use 
in your school try the Excelsior Lantern of 
J. W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia. It is 


| Provided with Patent Argand Lamp, double 


concentric wick, or with oxy. hyd. gas jet. 
The Multifocal Patent Lens makes the 
picture any desired size. Send for their 
catalogue. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 


hours, or duri 
Wituiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


a ~ 
Dandruff leads to blanching and bald- 
ness. Cure it with Hall's Hair Renewer. 


vacation should address T. M. | P’ 


(SECOND FLOOR.) 


| We have secured a line of 23 
jinch Black Silk, and Wool Fig- 
\ured Bengaline, which we shalb 
| put on sale this week. 

25 different styles at $1.00 
per yard; regular price $2.00. 

20 different styles at $1.15 
per yard; regular price $2.25. 
This is an unusual opportunity 
|to secure an excellent quality of 
goods at a very low figure. 


James McCreery & Co., 


| BROADWAY 4 Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES! 




















Use Only 
‘oes | BROWN’S =. 
| eae FRENCH > 
Sepp] DRESSING ) sno 
Se 
Sas Sold by all Dealers. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The specia! and scientific branch of dentistry knows 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mec ica) construction te 
insure an artistic success and “pw —r ¢ ° 

Having every facility for this class o vet, car 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., LV. 


PILES Spe aaa 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. iH. REEVES, Box 8290, 





New York City.¥. y. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


eee eeeeeeoeeeeeee 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
roper position Over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders” 

, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one though smaller answers the same pur- 
——  ~ or J oo a > 

pecial p su Ts, post . securely 
packed, complete with manual 








QREATAMERICAN TB 





Tea by mail on receipt 
away rde 





Japan, Imperial, 


Mixed. Gooc mixed teas20c. per Ib. —~ 7-4 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.o.Bor aso, 34 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicage. 
CET UP ORDERS. 
p | F A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)be. Fine 


of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful gy given 


Ts and upwards. The most extraord 


China Tea Sets and Lampe 


ever offered, —e the next thirty days. 
with $10, $15, and $20 creers to in uce our excellent New Cro 
Teas. Formosa and Amuoy, Ocicng, Brea 


Young Hyson, Gup weer.” Sun Sun Cho 
in United States 
farther than three 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents. It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. ' 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 





EXPERT TESTIMONY REGARDING 


SHAW’S PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT. 


320 pages. ramo, cloth. Price, for introduction, $1.00. For exchange, 60 cents. 


Sarah F. Whiting, Prof. of Physics, Wellesley Conepe : “The chapter on electricity was evidently 
written by one who had encountered the difficulties which beset the subject in pupils’ minds in the class- 
room, and found means to overcome them.” 

Henry Lefavour, Prof. of Physics, Williams College: ‘This inductive method will give to the student 
a@ more permanent, a better connected, and a more practical knowledge of the subject than any other method ” 

J. W. Freley, Prof. of Natural Science, Wells College: ‘“‘I would especially a¢>mmend the simplicity 
and character of ifs experiments, with the wee and clear directions for performing them. It must be a 
pleasure to teach Physics with such a text-book.” 

L. P. Bishop, Prof. of Natural Science, Normal School, Buffalo: The very simple apparatus d+ scribed 
in this book will gO, far to make the teacher's work easier, and enable the pupil to deal directly with pheno 
mena at first hand.” 

Geo. H. Hodses, Prof. State Normal School, Plattsburg: ' 
through channels which will most effectively prevent ony loss of the valuable matter to be stored up in the 
mind. It stands in the front rank of the educational achieVements of the day.” 





“It reaches and stimulates the memory 


A. C. Hale, Instructor in Physics, Boys’ High School, Broshive : “You have approached the ideal of 
providing the shortest, the easiest, and the surest mode of preparing for the study of advauced Physics.” 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Pubs, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 2 


Two New Christmas Cantatas for Children. 


“THE TABLES TURNED; OR, A CHRISTMAS 
FORSANTA CLAUS.” 
By ELIZABETH U. EMERSON tnd KATE L. BROWN, 

Just issued, entirely new. The plot is to give 
Mr. Santa Ciaus a genuine Christmas by the 
world’s children. Itis one of the most fasci- 
nating cantatas for chiliren ever published 
and just the thing for Christmas festivities, en- 
tertainments, young fo!ks’ socials, schools, etc. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cts. $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 

“THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS TREE.” 

By J. C. JOHNSON, 

A very charming operetta, with bright, spark- 
ling music. The arrangemeut as to the stage is 
similar to an ancient Greek play. This little can- 
tata will be very popular as soon as it is known. 
Price, postpaid,40 cts. $3.60 a doz., not prepaid. 

A NEW BOOK OF CAROLS. 
** SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS.” 
By A. P. HOWARD. 

Suitable for Sunday-schools, Choirs, 
Price, 16 cts. 

Special Netice. We have issued this year a great 
number of new and beautiful Chris-mas Carols. 
Send for > Catalogue of Christmas music, 
which gives t , prices, etc., of both new and old 
Chrittmas publications. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., B ston. 
Cc. H. DITSON&CO., Jj. E. DITSON &CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chest: ut St., Phil. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for, 2cvook 
PLAYS:= THISON, Publisher, Chicago 


T 


ete. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


of Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Zanesville, Albany, Jersey City, Newark, Troy, Erie, Bloomington. 
Peoria, Springfield, Quincy, Joliet, Dubuque, Evansville, Terre 
Haute, Atlanta, Denver, New Haven, Hartford, Cambridge, Lowel’, 
New Bedford, Fall River, Worcester, Providerce, Newport, Bangor, 
and more than 950 other important cities and towns in the United States are by legal 
adoptions using 


MESERVEY’S TEXT BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


They seem to meet the requirements of High and Grammar School grades in an entirely 
satisfactory manner, 

Sample copies will be sent for examination with reference to introduction on receipt 
of: for Single and Double Entry, 50 cents ; Single Entry alone, 30 cents; Double Entry 
alone, 40 cents.* Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St, BOSTON. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


6 HANCOCK AV., BOSTON. 
Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp, Train- 
ing Teache1, Aurora, Ill., and Supt. W. B. PowrLt, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is 
the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and ‘Charts now before 
the public. (G3™ Send for terms for introduction, 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts &Co., PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Coarse. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2 Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Piane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 











Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





CAN YOU PLAY WHIST ALL THE TIME? 





We mean all the time which you can afford for amusement. 


Of course you can’t. You and your friends 


need a new game occasionally. Allow us to recommend our latest one, The Drawing Party. Peculiarly 
adapted to entertaining a dozen people of an evening. Each guest undertakes to draw some object, assigned 
him by the hostess, while the rest watch results and record on their cards a guess of what he is trying to do. 

When the contest is over a committee is appointed to examine the cards and award prizes to the one 
who has made the most correct guesses, and the person who has shown himself least fortunate in this respect. 
What device can be better for developing latent artistic talent and ingenuity in recognizing such development ? 


Sample mailed for 30 cents. 
AND Toys known among both children and parents. 


We depend very largely on the teachers of the country to make our GAMES 
Send for the illustrated toy catalogue, 56 pages. 


MILTON SRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


22 CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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